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Fin over thirty years the name of “GLANZSTOFF” has stood for the highest 


perfection in Rayon Yarns for the Weaving, Knitting and Hosiery industries. 


Now we are proud to announce the beginning of operations in the latest addition 
to the world-wide chain of Glanzstoff plants in 


ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE, U. S. A. 


where 


GLANZSTOFF RAYON YARNS 
will be produced by the 


AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORPORATION 


| Offices: 180 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers Page 26 Classified index to Advertisers Page 32 
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Announcement 


We wish to announce to our customers anj friends that we have secured the services of 
Mr. William Fleming as superintendent of our Reed Shop. Mr. Fleming has been connected with 
the American Supply Company of Providence, R. I., for the past twenty-five years, fourteen 
years of which time he has been in charge of their Reed Making Plant. 

We are installing special machinery and stock for the manufacture of Silk Reeds, and intend 
to make a specialty of this class of work. Mr. Fleming is thoroughly acquainted with Silk 
Reeds and also all other Reeds for the manufacture of Cotton, Woolen, Plush, Pin Lease, 
Thread Lease, and any kind of Reed or Comb used in the weaving or warping of Cotton, Silk or 
Woolen yarn. 


We are in a position to guarantee you entire satisfaction, and solicit a share of your busi- 
ness. 


Charlotte Manufacturing Company 


Phones: Hemlock 2781-2782 Charlotte, North Carolina 


Textile Mill Supply Company 


Sole Selling Agents 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Spinning and Twister Rings 


Specialists with Experience 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


1866 


In Manujacturing 


for Particular Spinners 


U. 8. | 
Patent Office 


| vantage to you, you will find us using it. 


Sixty-one Years Experience 


Card Clothing 


‘We are at all times alive to any new developments not only in 
. raw materials but also in the manufacturing of our finished 
: product. Once we can prove any change to be of distinct ad- 


pegs Howard Bros. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Representative | Branches: 


W. P. DUTEMPLE, 795 Rutledge St., Spartanburg, S. C. | Atlanta, Ga., (Factory) Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturing Company 


Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 
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Every Carder 


Should Have 
A Gauge Like This 


Periodical inspection of Card Room 
Bobbins would eliminate one of the 
causes of uneven roving and non- 
uniform counts. Good yarn cannot be 


made on poor bobbins. 


U S Card Room Bobbins are guar- 
anteed to definite degree of uniform- 
ity. Speeders, 6”, 7”, and 8” traverse. 

are guaranteed not to exceed .0116, 

and Intermediates and Slubbers, 9”, 


10”, 11”, and 12” traverse are guaran- 


teed not to exceed .0156 either side of Three. Card 
Bobbin Gauge 
manufactured by 


Woonsocket Machine & 
Press Co. 


the diameter specified. The same care- 
ful attention is given to selection of 


stock. finish. and spindle, bolster. and A bobbin that is too large 
will not enter the gauge. A 


bobbin that goes way through 
is too small. Bobbins that 
, fs ‘ stick on any of the three faces 
choice of the majority of mills. of the gauge are within proper 
tolerances, being just right, of 
course, on the middle faces. 


gear fits that make U S products the 


Check over your old bobbins for 
three testing points by which 
variations, or write, wire, or phone for the proper diameters of spin- 
: die, bolster, and gear collar 

our nearest service man to help you holes can be checked. 


adopt standard sizes if you do not 


already have them. 


U S Bossin & SHUTTLE Co. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Main Office: 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 
Branch Offices: 
HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S for 
: real helpful and understanding service 
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PLANNING years and years ahead, our laboratories have developed and perfected 
Dulesco, a new Crown Brand yarn that is extremely important to the expansion 
and success of the rayon industry in America. It will extend the art of rayon 
knitting and weaving to an unprecedented degree. It will permit the develop- 
ment of new textures and new textiles. It will increase the style appeal and the 
general satisfaction of all rayon merchandise, knit or woven. 

In 1928 there will be on the market frocks and fabrics, underwear and hosiery 
—favored for smartness, colors, suppleness, astonishing service—possible be- 
cause they are made of Dulesco Rayon. Naturally you ask what are the superior 


qualities of this yarn. 


l. Subdued lustre. Either knitted or 
woven, Dulesco has a subdued lustre that 
makes it sotter and richer } in appearance 
than anything ever known to the rayon 
industry. The delustred effect ts inherent 
in the yarn. It is therefore unnecessary to 
delustre it after manufacture into cloth, 
thus saving a costly step in the process of 
finishing. 


2. Permanent finish. A finish that is 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


possibilities 
ine thes 


field 


NOW READY FOR 
SHIPMENT 


A NEW AND SOFTER 
RAYON YARN WITH 
AN INHERENT DULL 
NATURAL LUSTRE 


unaffected by repeated washings. A soft 
lustre that maintains a permanent degree 
of aristocratic quality. 

Amazing adaptability. This yarn, be- 
ing much softer than the same size filament 
of ordinary rayon, is particularly adapted 
to the needs of the hosiery trade. It ts also 
ideal for the manufacture of underwear and 
woven goods in all classes where a subdued 
lustre is desirable. 


For the protection of all factors in the industry our yarns are branded 
Crown. Direct inquiries to The Viscose Company, 171 Madison Ave., New 
York City. World’s largest producer of rayon yarn. 
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ROCESSING of cotton pile fabrics 


is a comparatively new industry 

n the South today. In my paper I 
niend to give a brief outline of its 
anufacture, starting with the 

eaving and going through to the 

iinished product. I do hope that the 
ubject will be of interest to every- 
ne here. Due to the brief time I 

vill touch only lightly on the weav- 
ng and finishing of this fabric and 
pul greater the dyeme, m 
which we are all mostly interested. 


stress on 


History of Pile Fabrics. 
Pile fabric originated in China a 


ihousand or more years ago. It was 
woven by hand, the filling making 
the pile. This was done by flat wires 
or wood laying in the loom warp- 


Ways, these 
Wires 
\tter 


loops 


the filling passing over 
and the warp binding same. 
the goods were woven the 
were then cut by a_ knife, 
making the pile. These goods were 
called Oriental rugs, with which we 
are all so familiar. The Persians 
‘hen copied the Chinese invention, 
making rugs out of very fine yarn. 
This manufacturing process passed 
on to the Armenians, and later to 
the Syrians. When the Turks cap- 
lured Asia they took this invention 
trom the inhabitants and made Ori- 
ental rugs of fine Angoria hair that 
are known the world over. The 
lurks monopolized the Oriental rug 
market for many years. 

During one of the early wars be- 
‘ween England and Turkey a textile 
engineer in the British Army copied 
his loom and took it back with him 
oO England. This Turkish hand loom 
\us converted into a power loom, 
ising very small wires running the 
lilling way. This wire would pull 
ul automatically at every pick, 
caving very fine loops on the face 
! the carpet, which afterwards be- 
ame known as Brussel carpets or 
ugs. A loom of this kind was used 
' a number of years until a man 
vy the name of Wilton took it over. 
ie placed a small knite on the end 
‘|! each round wire: as these knives 
vere drawn out from under the 
the loops were cut, thereby 
aking the pile. This rug became 
nown as the Wilton rug, with 
hich we are all familiar. 

The loom was then transformed, 
“ing finer reeds and heddles, finer 
and wires running warp-ways. 


pS, 


*Paper presented at the Summer Meet- 
ic of the Piedmont Section, American As- 


lation of Textile Colorists and Chem- 


Processing Cotton Pile F. 


By Thomas J. Nuckolls, 


The filling going over the fine wires 
running warp-ways left the goods 
covered with small loops. The goods 
were then placed on a table and the 
cul open the warp-way by 
means of a very fine knife and guide. 
This material having a fine pile on 
the face was known as velvet. As 
production was very slow, an Eng- 
lish engineer invented a loom to 
weave two pieces of goods at one 
time, using one shuttle. The shuttle 
would rise and fall for each piece 
individually, using two warps, one 
for the binder and one for the pile. 
The goods were taken from the loom 
and put in aé_ée splitting machine, 
which cut the yarn in the middle, 
leaving two pieces of cloth. This 
type of weaving went on for many 
years till the double shuttle loom 
came in and eliminated the rise and 
fall of single shuttle. This double 
shuttle sped up production quite a 
bit, but the goods still had to be eut 
by a splitting machine, as 
above. 

Today Crompton & Knowles have 
a loom which eliminates this hand 
cutting by cutting on the loom itself 
as fast as 


loops 


stated 


the goods are woven. 

These goods as now woven are 
known to the trade as plush. 

The gray goods are taken from 


the loom in 50-yard double cuts and 
carried to the inspection table where 
all imperfections are sewed in by 
the menders. The gray is now ¢ar- 
ried to the dusting machine and 
from there to the gray shears where 


the pile is sheared down even. The 
goods are now ready for the dye- 
house, 


The Dyeing of Pile Fabries. 
Six, eight, or whatever 
pieces may constitute a 
dyed are now picked 
stock, getting the same 
each piece if possible. These pieces 
are accurately weighed and load 
numbered according to that partic- 
ular dye kettle in which it is to be 
dyed. This weight and kettle num- 
ber are recorded and sent to the 
laboratory for use in figuring dye- 
stuff for the load in that particular 
kettle. Each batch must be weigh- 
ed, drugs figured, dyeing carried 
and shade matched independent of 
any and all other dyeings. 
The type of machine in which the 
dyeing is to be carried out must be 
figured in on the formula. Each 


number of 
load Lo he 
from gray 
length in 


Plush Mills, Greenville, S. 


niachine has its own characteristics 
and these must be found and 
accurately recorded from eX- 
perence with same. 


out 
past 


some of the 
are of such 


factors that 
vital importance to 
know are the time taken to 
load machine, to fill the machine 
with required amount of water, heat 
this water to required temperature, 
cool this load down, empty this ket- 
lle of water and the unloading of 
the machine. The speed of machine 
must be constant, and at 
give best results. The 
be correctly placed above 
These factors are 
that you may display the 
accuracy in matching and 
the best results m the finished prod- 
uct.> 


The gray goods constituting 
load are placed in the machine, go- 
ing around the creel and supper 
roll, folding gracefully in the kettle 
box. Each piece has its own path 
to travel and is kept in that path by 
guide pins at top of kettle. When 
ihe kettle is loaded and in operation 
each piece has a tendency to Ssup- 
port the other, thereby helping each 
to travel in its own path throughout 
the complete circuit. The kettle is 
now filled with water to a_ poinf 
where the goods are properly im- 
mersed to a sufficient volume to 


these: 


such as 
must 
the kettle. 
In order 

utmost! 


creels 


essen ial 


the 


attain a thorough boil off. On wet- 
ling the goods out, the proper boil- 


out compounds are now added after 
being thoroughly dissolved = and 
strained. The steam is turned on 
and the liquor is brought up to the 
boil-out temperature that is requir- 
ml for that particular grade of 
goods being processed, This tem- 
perature is held until the goods have 
received a thorough scouring. Right 
here is one of the most important 
steps in processing a beautiful piece 
of piece-dyed plush. The handling 
of the Llemperature, water 
and boil-out material at this stage 
of the work cannot be given too 
much consideration. The oils and 
alkalies used in boiling out the 
goods must be soluble and free from 
any sticky substance that might af- 
fect the pile. 

After the boil-out comes thorough 
rinses. The boil-out merely 
many of the impurities from 
goods, and if they are not 


goods, 


loosens 
the 


rinsed off 


the full 


nol ob- 


und washed into the sewer 
benetit of the boil-out ts 
tained. Any insoluble matter 
ing to the pile will not only 
spots and unevenness in dyeing, 
if not rinsed off the 
go through to the 
causing cloudy material. Any sub- 
stance used in boiling out or dyeing 
pile fabrics which is of a sticky na- 
lure is in danger of causing the 
goods to finish up unsightly, 
cially where this substance 
he thoroughly rinsed off. 


We are now ready for the dye 
liquor, for the goods are in a clean. 
firm but soft condition. The water 
volume for dyestuff is now accu- 
rately measured, being ftigured in 
proportion to the weight of 
lo be dyed. The dyestuff, which has 
been previously dissolved by boiling, 
is now added slowly to the water in 
the dye kettle. The temperature is 
raised to desired point where the 
ayeing is to be carried out. This 
temperature is brought up in a 
specified time and held there a few 
minutes before salting begins. This 


hil 
Will 
finished product, 


goods 


espe 


Cannot 


Lime and temperature is regulated 
by the size of load: the grade oft 


goods and surrounding conditions 
sail is now added to the bath in 
small proportions, while the tem- 
perature of the bath is held constan! 
throughout. Both common and Glau- 
ber salt used, the amount de- 
pending on the depth of shade and 


the type of dyestuff. The percent- 
age of salt used is relatively high 
due to the long bath and slow ex- 


hausting dyestuff which is found to 
be best for this purpose. Handling 
of the salt at this stage is very im 
portant and largely determines the 
accuracy of matching and uniform 
ily ot dyeing. 

\ sample is now cul from one of 
the pieces in from 10 to 40 minutes 


alter the final salting. This time 
depends largely upon the size ot 
load, the depth of shade and the 


lype of dyestuff used. The machine 
Is stopped long enough to secure a 
sample. It is important not to have 
the machine stop longer than neces 
sary while getting a sample or any 
lime while the dyeing is im progress, 


for standing will not only cause 
streaks or spots on goods, but will 
distort the pile to such an extent 
that it cannot be properly finished, 
thereby giving a cloudy piece of 
finished material. It can be easily 


that as much 
Continued on 


stated care must he 
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Effect of Harvesting Methods and Weather Conditions on Spinning 
Qualtties of Cotton 


By H. H. Willis, Cotton Technologist, Division of Cotton Marketing. 


HE test herein deseribed is a 

comparative study of the har- 
vesting methods of picking and 
snapping as reflected in the grade, 
waste, and spinning quality of cot- 
ton of the same strain and variety 
grown under similar conditions. 
The effect of weather exposure and 
the time element in gatherme the 
crop, as related to spinning quality 
and the method of harvesting, are 
supplementary subjects of study. 
The cotton tested were grown in 
Texas during the season of 1926. 

Test Procedure. 

Varieties of cotton tested: Six lots 
of picked and snapped cotton of the 
Lone Star variety grown at Green- 
ville, Texas, were tested: 

Method of selecting cotton: Each 
of the fields in which the test cotton 
was grown was selected as to be 
representative of the particular va- 
riety of cotton tested and of the 
district which produced it, 

Classification of cotton for test: 
As each bale was opened, three sam. 
ples were taken from each lot ol 
cotton to be tested and were sub- 
mitted for classification to the Ap- 
peal Board of Review Examiners of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. In each instance the 
classification tabulated represents 
the average of the three samples, 
thus eliminating, so far as possible, 
grade variation within a bale. 

Waste determinations: At each 
cleaning machine accurate records 
were kept of the weight of stock 
fed to and delivered hy the partlic- 
ular machine, together with the 
weight of each type of waste col- 
lected. From these data the per- 
centages of visible and invisible 
waste were determined. These waste 
percentages for a given test are pre- 
sented in tabular form under the 
discussion of that test. 

Mechanical conditions: The or- 
ganization, speeds, and settings used 
in these tests conformed to those 
found in the average mill which 
makes yarn numbers corresponding 
to those spun in this test. After the 
cotton was opened and conditioned 
for 24 hours, it was passed through 
a breaker-picker having a porcu- 
pine beater, a finisher picker having 
a two-blade beater, a ecard, two 
processes of drawing, three proc- 
esses of roving, and ring spinning. 
Consistent allowances for difler- 
ences in staple length were made in 
the roller settings and the twists on 
the respective frames. 

Moisture conditions: In order that 
the best manufacturing conditions 
might be maintained, special atten- 
tion was given to the humidity con- 
ditions prevailing throughout the 
tests. The rooms in which the man- 
ufacturing tests were conducted are 
equipped with an automatically con- 
trolled system of humidifiers. These 
controls were adjusted to produce 
as nearly as possible a relative hu- 
midity of 50 per cent in the picker 
room, 60 per cent in the card room, 

*Extracts from a report published by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


and 70 per cent in the spinning room 
Hourly readings of wet-bulb and 
dry-bulb temperatures, as recorded 
by automatic recording psychrome 
ters located in each room, were ta- 
ken throughout the operation of the 
machinery. 

Samples of cotton were taken 
from the bale, bin, breaker and fin- 
isher laps, card laps and sliver, 
drawing slivers, fine frame roving, 
spinning roving, and yarn for each 
lot of cotton tested. These samples, 
weighing 20 grams each at the time 
time of collection, were later drial 
in a moisture-testing oven electri- 
cally heated to a temperature of 220 
degrees F., and their percentages of 
moisture regain were determined. 

The average temperature, the rel- 
alive humidity, and the percentage 
of moisture regain are listed for the 
respective tests. 

Strengths and sizing of yarn: As 
each of yarn. was completed, 
the bobbins were marked and tagged 
according to test, according to lot. 
and according to count and twist of 
yarn. These bobbins of yarn were 
then sent to the testing laboratory 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C., to 
be tested for strength and size of 
yarn. 

The yarn was reeled into skeins 
of 120 yards each and conditioned 
for at least three hours under a 
relative humidity of 65 per cent at 
a temperature of 70 degrees F. After 
conditioning, the skeins were broken 
on an inclination balance-type yarn 
tester, electrically driven, the pull- 
ing arm descending at a uniform 
rate of 12 inches per minute. The 
skeins were then sized on a direct 
yarn numbering quadrant... These 
Strength and size determinations are 
presented in tabular form aceording 
Lo test. 

Irreguilarity of yarn: Uniformity 
in strength and diameter is in many 
instances as desirable a characteris- 
lic of yarn as is strength. A yarn 
having a very high average break- 


ing strength may lack uniformity, 


that is, the yarn strength may vary 
ten to fifteen pounds from the high- 
est to the lowest break. whereas 


another yarn possessing a_ similar 


average strength may vary’ consid- 
erably less from its highest to its 
lowest break. The more regular yarn 
is much more desirable. 

The degree of uniformity of each 
yarn tested was determined by cal- 
culating the percentages of average 
deviation and extreme variation, the 
results being listed under the dis- 
cussion of the respective tests. 

Manufacturing properties: As has 
already been pointed out, the waste 
and the moisture regain of any given 
lot of test cotton are figured defi- 
nilely on a percentage basis, and 
the strength and uniformity of the 
yarns spun are specifically measur- 
ed and calculated. The term “man- 
ufacturing properties,” however, in- 


cludes characteristics more difficult 
to reduce to specific measurement. 
This term, as applied to these tests, 
has to do with the general running 
qualities of a cotton, such as the 
ease with which it is machined, the 
quantity of dust released to the air 
during processing, the number of 
broken ends occurring during spin- 
ning, and the general appearance of 
the yarn. 

Samples of raw stock representing 
each lot tested were sent to the 
laboratory of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for fiber strength tests. 
By means of a formula 3 involving 
the results of the fiber strength 
tests and the length of fiber of each 
sample, the probable strength of 28s 
yarn spun from each lot of cotton 
was estimated. These results are 
listed under the discussion of re- 
spective tests. 

Spinning Test of Lone Star Cotton 
Grown in Texas. 

The comparative test of the pick- 
ed and snapped cotton of the Lone 
Star variety grown atl Greenville, 
Tex., consisted of six lots—four ol 
picked cotton and two of snapped 
cotton. 

Method of selecting cotton: A 
suitable plot of about eight acres of 
ordinary Lone Star cotton was se- 
lected for this study of spinning 
Value as affected by the method of 
harvesting, and for the supplemen- 
lary studies of spinning quality as 
related to weather exposure and 
lime of harvesting. The field was 
divided into two sections, designated 
A and B, the rows in Section A be- 
ing alternately designated C and D 
and those in Section B being alter- 
nately designated E and F. 

On October 19 a normal first pick- 
ing of entire Section A was made, 
the seed cotton from rows C€ being 
kept separate from that of rows D, 
and the yield for each row being 
recorded, This picking was made 
fo provide data for the supplemen- 
lary study of the effect of exposure 
lo weather upon the spinning value 
of cotton. 

An ordinary late picking and a 
snapping of Sections A and B were 
made on November 24. This repre- 
sented the second picking for Sec- 
lion A, but the first picking for See- 
lion B. The picking and snapping 
from both sections on this date gave 
the following four lots of test cot- 
ton: Section A, rows C, picked; Sec- 
lion A, rows D, snapped; Section B, 
rows E, picked; and Section B, rows 
snapped. 

Field data: Practically all of the 
bolls from the first picking of Sec- 
lion A were exposed to at least six 
rains, and some of the earliest bolls 
were exposed to nine. Two of the 
showers were light, but at least 
seven of the nine rains recorded be- 
lween September 6 and October 19 
were sufficient to wet the open bolls 
thoroughly. The total precipitation 


for the period was 4.66 inches. The 
cotton in Section B was exposed to 
the same weather conditions up to 
October 19. 

Five rains, ranging from 0.26 inch 
to 153 inches and totalling 29! 
inches, occurred between the pick- 
ing of Section A on October 19 and 
the picking and snapping of thal 
section on November 24. However, 
only the first bolls that opened after 
the first harvesting on October 19 
were exposed to all these rams. 
Practically all the bolls had opened 
before the killing frost that occurred 
on November 9. 

The crop in Section B, harvested 
for the first time on November 24, 
was exposed to some fourteen rains 
from September 6 to November 24, 
totalling 7.57 inches. The earleist 
bolls to open were exposed to all of 
these rains; those opening later 
were exposed to fewer rains. Thus, 
the bolls of Section B were subpect 
to a maximum of fourteen rains, 
whereas the first picking of Section 
A was exposed to a maximum 0! 
nine rains. 

On December 2 and 3 all lots ol 
picked and snapped cotton were 
passed successively through a _ boll 
breaker and Quad cleaner, a Han- 
cock hull extractor, a second over 
head boll breaker Quad cleaner, and 
to the distributor belt. From the 
distributor helt the cotton was pass- 
ed through a four-stand (80-saw 
air blast gin, operated at a speed of 
850 revolutions per minute. The 
diameter of the saws was 12 inches. 
The gins were equipped with an im- 
proved cleaner-feeder and huller 
breasts. The cotton thus ginned was 
baled and shipped to Clemson UCol- 
lege for spinning test purposes. 

The lint from rows C, Section A, 
picked on November 24, contained 
1.73 pounds more of waste per hun- 
dred pounds than did the lint from 
rows ©, Section A, picked on Octo- 
ber 19. This difference is probably 
due to exposure to a frost and to 
excessive rainfall during the five 
weeks between the two pickings. 

The cotton in Section A, snapped 
on November 24, contained 4.64 
pounds more of waste per hundred 
pounds than did the cotton picked 
five weeks earlier from the same 
plants. This difference, apparently, 
is due both to weathering and to the 
method of harvesting. 

From these figures it appears that 
approximately one-third of the in- 
crease in waste content of the snap- 
ped cotton gathered in November 
from Section A was due to the five 
weeks weathering of the cotton, and 
that the remaining two-thirds of the 
increase was due to the snapping 
method of harvesting. 

In Section B, the snapping method 
caused an increase in waste of 2.57 
pounds per hundred over the pick- 
ing method. 

Strength of varns: Each lot of 
cotton was spun into 22s, 28s, 36s, 
und 448 yarn with twists equal re- 
spectively to 4.25 and 4.75 times the 

Continued on Page 24 
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American Business in the First Half \ 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


of 1928 


HE nation’s business during the 

first half of 1928 exhibited a con- 
linuance of the activity and prog- 
ress which has now lasted for a 
sufficient number of years to mark 
a general stability unparalleled in 
the economic history of the United 
States or any other important in- 
dustrial country. This conclusion is 
based upon business indicators com- 
piled from reports of governmental 
and private statistical organizations 
for the Commerce Department's 
semi-annual review of economic 
conditions. The Department also 
points out that the indices - show 
that the only importaft industries 
which are lagging behind the na- 
ional pace are textiles in the man- 
ufacturing group, and agriculture, 
and coal among the basic raw mate- 
rial industries. 

With only oecasional minor reces- 
sions, such as appeared for example 
during a few months of 1927, busi- 
ness and tmndustry as a whole, the 
indicators show, remained at a high 
level for a long period of time. This 
period has been one of almost un. 
broken increase Im production and 
consumption, without exhibiting 
any of the characteristics of a busi- 
There have been un 
precedented amounts of savings and 
investments of new capital in recent 
vears. This’ investment together 
with improvements in methods have 
greatly increased the efficiency of 
industry and the output per worker. 

The general quantitative index of 
manufacturing production, the most 
comprehensive of all measures olf 
industrial activity, in the first half 
of 1928 exceeded the previous high 
record of the first half of 1927. The 
building industry, which has been 
during all recent years a very im- 
portant. factor im creating demand 
for manufactured products and for 
labor, showed greater activity than 
in any other six-months period in 
American history. The automobile 
industry, which so conspicuously re- 
llects the buying power of the peo- 
ple, had a larger output than at any 
lime except the first half of 1926. 


ness boom. 


The sales of mail-order houses 
were the largest on record, a fact 
partly due to the establishment of 
retail store outlets by the leading 
The general volume of in- 
dustrial and commercial transac- 
lions, as reflected by the value of 
ihe checks passing through the 
banks for payment not counting 
New York City where speculative 
stock transachions greatly affect the 
totals) showed a gain of 9 per cent 
over the first half of 1927, which 
itself had made the highest record 
up to that time. 


houses. 


Klectric power production, which 
has been increasing very steadily al 
i rate usually exceeding 10 per cent 
annually, continued its expansion 
auring the first half of 1928. The 
constantly wider use of electricity 
for domestic purposes reflects in- 
creasing comfort of the masses ol! 
‘he population, while its great ex- 
pansion in industrial use means a 
gain in productive efficiency of fac- 
lories and mines. 


These are some of the major facts 
in the economic situation. Many 
other less comprehensive indicators 
point in the same direction. As 
compared with the corresponding 
period of 1927, the first half of 1928 
showed a gain of 5 per cent in con- 
sumption of silk by textile manu- 
facturers, and a marked increase in 
rayon consumption. Production of 
shoes was larger than in the first 
half of any preceding year, and the 
production of steel ingots was 
greater than in any other six months 
not excepting the war period. Busi- 
ness failures during the first half of 
1928 showed smaller liabilities, de- 
spite a larger number of failures, 
than during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1927. 

The large income of the people its 
indicated by the continuance of a 
great volume of savings, which take 
a variety of forms. One of these ts 
life insurance, new sales of which 
during the first half of 1928 were 
the largest on record. Savings in 
the New York State savings banks, 
believed to be representative for the 
country as a whole, showed a large 
gain at the close of June, 1928, as 
compared with the preceding year. 

The declines in a few businesses 
for the first half of 1928 as com- 
pared with the corresponding period 
of 1927 are due to exceptional condl- 
tions. The cotton and wool manu- 
facturing industries, which had been 
unusually active during the first 
half of 1927, showed some decline in 
i928. The decrease in copper and 
petroleum output represents a con- 
scious effort of producers Lo bring 
about a closer balance between sup- 
ply and demand and to secure a 
healthier condition than could exist 
with a continuance of the previous 
excessively rapid increase in pro- 
duction.. The movement of freight 
on the railroads was somewhat! 
smaller than in the first six months 
of 1927, but the decline was chiefly 
in coal and coke, the movements of 
which during the early months of 
1927 were abnormally large because 
of the anticipated miners’ strike. 
Car loadings of agricultural products 
were larger than in 1927; but there 
was some decline in those of mis- 
cellaneous merchandise and _ less 
than carload shipments, probably in 
part due to increasing use of motor 
trueks for short-haul shipments. 

The index of factory employment, 
which, however, does not include 
some of the newer industries, was 
slightly smaller during the first half 
of 1928 than during the correspond- 
ing period of 1927, thus continuing 
the movement shown in. almost 
every year since 1919. There was, 
however, unusual stability from 
month to month. For the first time 
since 1923 employment in June was 
higher than in May. The general 
downward tendency in factory em- 
ployment is not an indication of lack 
of demand for factory products, but 
reflects the increasing efficiency of 
industry by which larger quantities 
of goods can be produced per work- 
er. The extent of this advance in 

Continued on Page 24) 


COTTON 
MACHINERY 


Duplex 


Carding Device 
(HARDMAN’S PATENT) 


Can Be Applied to Any Make of Revolving 
Flat Card 


The object of this appliance is to remove motes, 
leaf, short fibres and foreign substances from the 
cotton before it reaches the Cylinder and Flat 
Clothing. 


The removal of these foreign substances from 
the cotton before it reaches the Cylinder and 
Flats increases the life of the Card Clothing. 


The Cylinder, Doffer and Flat strips taken from 
a Card which has this Duplex Device applied can 
be put back into the regular mixing. 


This Device has no high speed parts to wear, it 
is simple in construction and operation, and con- 
sequently requires very little attention. 


Write for special Bulletin. 


Over 6000 of these Devices are in 
Successful Operation 


Sole Licensees 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
$14-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 

| Atlanta, Ga. 
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SAFEST and CHEAPEST North Carolina Facts and figures 


—Per Mill Hour 


ILLIONS of users 

have come to 
know that the name 
“Standard” applied to petroleum products — 
whether they be for automobiles, steam engines, 
looms, belts or fuel—is a sure guarantee of qual- 
ity. This is the natural result of more than a 
half century spent in converting crude oil into 
the finest petroleum products. 


Today as always, the proven quality of “Standard” 
lubricants makes them safest and cheapest per 
mill hour. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF NEW JERSEY 


“STANDARD” Esso Cylinder Oil 
“STANDARD” Turbine Oil 
“STANDARD” Motor Oil 
“STANDARD” Spindle Oil 
“STANDARD” Loom Oil — Looms 
“STANDARD” Belt Dressing — Leather Belts 
“STANDARD” Renown Engine Oil — High Speed Engines 
“STANDARD” Mill Cot Lubricant 


— Steam Cylinders 
— Turbines 

— Automobiles 

— Spindles 


D 10 


— Comb-boxes 


STANDARD 


New” 


Whenever a product of petroleum is sold 
under this emblem you can be sure of 
its uniformity and high quality. 


DARD 


Lubricants 


By Park Mathewson, 


Statistician, 


Thursday, August 30, 1928. 


North Carolina Department of 


Conservation and Development. 


Leads All. 
ORTH CAROLINA ranks first in 
Lobaceo manufacture, has the 
largest hosiery mills, towel mill, 
overalls factory, and second largest 
aluminum plant in the world, 

North Carolina has the largest 
denim mill, damask mills, under- 
wear factory and pulp paper mill in 
the United States. More tobacco 
products made in one North Caro- 
lima city than any other in the 
world. 

North Carolina has 
mills than any State 
second in the 
ufactures: 
spindle 


more cotton 
in the Union: is 
value of cotton man- 
first in the number of 
hours: has more mills that 
dye and finish their own products 
than any other Southern State. 

It eonsumed in its textile mills 
1.411.710 bales of raw cotton in 1926. 


Leads in Increase. 


In real property and 
ments, the imerease per capita 
wealth during the ten-year census 
period from 1912 to 1922 was as fol- 
lows: North Carolina, increase 238 
per cent; Unitéd States, increase 61 
per cent. 

In manufacturing 
tools, implements, etc 


improve- 


machinery, 
., the per cent 


increase for ten-year period was: 
North Carolina, increase 180.0 per 
cent: United States, increase 159.1 


per cent, 
Wealth. 


North Carolina’s property value is 
estimated to exceed five billion dol- 
lars. (681 million in 1900; 1,685 mil- 
lion, 1910: 4,543 million, 1926). Fed- 
eral taxes paid U. 8. Government, in 
vear ending June 30, 1927, by North 
Carolina, $205,648,000; preceded only 
hy New York, Pennsylvania and Illi- 
nois: leading all States in amount of 
lobacco taxes paid. 

Bank resources, State and 
tional, in North Carolina, increased 
from one hundred and fifty million 
dollars in 1914 to five hundred mil- 
lion dollars in 1926—a gain of 230 
per cent in 12 years. The banking 
resources of the United States in- 
creased slightly more than 100 per 
cent in the last 20 years. 


Education. 


The University of North Carolina, 
founded in 1789, is the oldest State 
liniversity in America. The State 
maintains five other colleges for 
white and six for colored. There 
are also in the State 32 privately 
operated colleges for whites and 
seven for colored. North Carolina 
leads the South in education. Spent 
35 million on publie schools in 1926, 
34 per cent for new schools—leading 
the United States in the latter, with 
New York second. Duke University 
at Durham, N. C., has one of the 
greatest endowments of any Ameri- 
can college. 

Highways. 

Hard-surtaced roads connect prac- 
lically every county seat and prin-- 
cipal city in North Carolina; 7,384.3 
miles of State highways; spent more 
on highways in 1926 than any South- 


ern States: $125,000,000 in five years 
The State Highway Departmen! 
buill an average of. 154 miles o 
hard-surfaced roads and 24 mile: 
of other dependable roads for every 
working day in 1927. State high 
ways are financed, built and main 
tained out of revenue from aut: 
license and gas taxes. 


Industry. 


North Carolina has (estimated 
over one billion and a quarter of! 
dollars capital invested in manufac 
turing establishments (68 -million i 
1900; 217 million in 1910; 669 mullio: 
in 1920—U. S. Census 
mately an equal amount in annua 
output of its 6,200 factories (216 mil 


lion; 1910: 951 million, 1925: 1.05% 
million, 1926—U. S. Census). 


North Carolina leads every South 
ern State in the number of mill an 
factory wage earners, 182,234 work 
ers, whose total annual 
amount to more than $134,237,.097. 

North Carolina leads all Souther 
States in values added to the raw 


materials by manufactures: Nort! 
Carolina, $499,727,125: Texas, $392,- 


808.607: Marviand, 
ginia, $274,199,597: 
036. 

North Carolina leads in the South 
in the number of furniture factories 
and value of products; it is first in 
the United States in the manufac- 
ture of wooden bedroom furniture. 

North Carolina leads all Southern 
States in capital invested; number 
of operatives employed; variety o! 
products; and (except Texas) value 
of the annual output of all its fac- 
tories, 


S357.660 398: Vir 
Georgia, $249,501, 


Water Power. 


North Carolina ranks fifth in the 
United States in water power devel- 
opment. In the Southern States i! 
ranks second in output of powe1 
plants 
and second in output by wate! 
power (41,025,278,570 kilowatt hours 


Agriculture. 
ranked 


In 1927 North Carolina 
fourth in value per acre of the 2: 
important farm crops of the United 


States ($45.43); it ranked sixth in 
total value of same ($314,596,000), 


surpassing the great Northern States 
of New York ($200,197,000), Pennsy!- 
vania ($214,212,000), Ohio ($232,119, 
000), Indiana ($192.473,000), Michigan 
$186,646,000), and Wisconsin ($247,- 
837,000), and exceeded only by Tex- 


as. Lowa, Nebraska. Illinois and 
Kansas. 
North Carolina produced more 


pounds of tobacco in 1927 than the 

next three States, in rank of pro- 

duction, combined, and also led in 

car lot shipment of strawberries. 
Minerals. 

North Carolina ranks first in the 
United States in number of native 
260) minerals and in the value and 
quantity of scrap mica (43 per cen! 
of the U. S.) and feldspar (44 per 
cent of U. $.), produced and in 
pyrophyllite and residual kaolin 


(Continued on Page 27) 


, and approxi-, 


Wages > 


(1,.730,.861.590 kilowatt hours). 
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A Clean Mill ls An Asset! 


You can scarcely expect operators to 
work at high efficiency unless looms and 
mill floor are kept clean and uncluttered 
with yarn ends. 

This is one of the important reasons 
why progressive mills select Utsman 
Feeler Bobbin Cleaners to take care of 
this work. No other method will insure 
both clean looms and clean mill floors. 
No other method compares in any degree 
with the economy and efficiency of the 
Utsman way. 

Utsman Feeler Bobbin Cleaning ma- 
chines assure a steady flow of perfectly 


cleaned bobbins . . . 40,000 a day for the 
single end Utsman, twice that for the 
double end machine. 


We would appreciate an opportunity 
to show you how Utsman equipment will 
save its cost in your mill over and over 
again every year throughout the long life 
of these fool-proof, automatic machines 

. and show you how the Utsman ac- 
tually costs you /ess than any other quill 
cleaning method. 


Write us today about your quill clean- 
ing problems. 


The TERRELL MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Mirs. Termaco, Utsman, Type K, Etc., Machines 


Charlotte, N. C. 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn. 


N. Y. and N. E. Representative 
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these 
xperienced 


at 


troubles—at no cost 


company—employed to 


* 


y 


— 


No Cost 
to You 


They have assisted many an Overseer 


in cutting his costs—in producing 
hetter fabric—in overcoming 


assist 


next time he ts im your vicinity? 


a 


certain 


They are the “Field Men” of this 
Vou 
gentlemen in your harness difficul 
ties and without obligation to you. 


Shall we have one drop in the 
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Dyeing of Cotton Blacks 


N choosing the type of black to 

dye cotton the needs of.the dyed 
material will have first to be con- 
sidered, In the case of dyeing warps 
or hanks the choice of black is lim- 
ited somewhat more than with 
pieces, since certain types of black 
are not dyed on to cotton im this 
state; it may be actually possible, 
but it is not carried out because of 
the difficulties in the way. Aniline 
black, for example, is essentially a 
piece dyeing question, whilst the 
dyeing of vat black is more a ques- 
lion of yarn than piece dyeing, not 
because if cannot be done on both 
kinds of materal, but because the 
cost is too great to talk of dyeing 
pieces in any great bulk. Further. 
there is no real need for this. Other 
methods are so readily applicable, 
and they can be so easily and 
cheaply carried out. Fastness ts, of 
course, the great deciding factor im 
the choice of black to apply 

(one of the yery hest colors avail. 
uble today for dyeing blacks ts, of 
course, amilime black, and millions 
and millions of vards are annually 
dived by means of the aniline black 
Dveing cotton bv «this 
method is no fool's game, although 
if has heen developed mioa more or 
operation The 


Process. 


less clock-work 
process Is too carefully watched for 
extensive damage tO result, hut 
those who are engaged in the dveing 
of this black on cotton know that it 
would not require a great deal of 
inattention for huge quantities of 
cotton piece goods passing through 
ihe aniline black machines to he 
hopelessly tendered before it was 
detected, in a relatively very short 
line. Of course, the operation and 
machines are watched most care- 
fully, and thus a black is given of a 
very satisfactory degree of fastness 
and wide utility. 

Probably the next important 
method of dyeing cotton black is by 
means of the sulphur colors. Here 
a black is procurable which shows 
the greatest satisfaction so far as 
lastness to light is concerned as wel 
> to washing, and possesses the 
ndded attractive feature that exten- 
sive machinery and plant are not 
required, and also there is not the 
same likelihood of tendering result- 
if} processing, 


~ 


Perhaps after- 
wards under certain conditions there 
may be a greater possibility of 
weakening of the fibre taking place. 
but the percentage of material 
which ultimately goes tender is un- 
doubtedly quite small. 

When, however, this black is dyed 
on warps or in the hank, this fea 
lure of the case becomes al once a 
very much more important one, and 
must be considered and perhaps 
safeguarded against. 

Dyed in the warp, for example, 
ihe cotton may come up against all 
sorts of influences, and anything 
which is likely io prave acidic 
the production of acidity ts 
likely to prove harmful to the sul- 
phide black iived Cotton 

The question of the reason for 
sulphur blacks becoming tender un- 
der certain conditions was very 
thoroughly gone into some venrs 
ago, and methods suggested for 
overcoming or obviating the diffi- 


culty. It is not necessary to re- 
capitulate these points now, but it 
should not be forgotten that cross- 
dyeing, through which so many sul- 
phur blacks pass, is ever hab.e to 
produce tendering action 

There are certain sulphide black 
dves on the market which are less 
likely to produce tendering and are 
specially marketed for the purpose. 

Stoving is also another operation 
which gives rise to acidic conditions. 
Perspiration of the body, heat and 
moist conditions in tropical climates, 
proximity to boilers in ships, and 
even the mere heat from the body 
may be additional cause of trouble 
with maternal which has been dyed 
sulphur black, whether it is in the 
warp, hank, piece, or even in the 
loose State. This black is, however, 
of tremendous value to the dyer on 
account of cost and utility and ease 
of application. 

In order to get over the sensitive- 
ness acid. however. of the 
methods which are suggested and 
actually used for the purpose are 
mere palliatives, such being the 
treatment with weak alkalies and 
neutral salts like sodium ‘acetate. 
One process which is probably of 
real success was the patented use of 
lime and tannin, whereby sub- 
stance was incorporated into the 
libre which was not readlivy washed 
out by water. 

Where loose cotton is dyed the 
sulphur process is an operation 
which can be very simply and easily 
eflected, and apart from the tender- 
ing disadvantages just outlined, 
gives a result of the highest degree 
Of satisfaction. The dveings are fast 
if properly applied, and there is no 
reason why they should not be. 

Direct Developed Dyestuffs. 

In view of the difficulties which 
arise in the way of tendering sul- 
phur blacks. if. is probably 1 great 
pity that greater use cannot be made 
of the direct-developed hiacks. 
These colors are not subject’ to any 
tendering action, and they are really 
very satisfactory in many of their 
lastness properties. If it were not 
for the usual methods of carrying 
out the (lveing of goods in the trade 
in this country—that is, the com- 
mission dyeing of woo! piece goods 

it would probably he possible 
ioarrange the preliminary processes 
of the wool piece dyeing trade so 
ihat the scouring and crabbing 
operations could be adapted to meet 
any weakness which the direct de- 
veloped colors mav POSSeSS., 


Later 
Operations, such as cross-dvyeing, 
ete., could then be quite safely gone 
through, and there would be no 
ikelihood of tendering resulting 
when the goods were made up mio 
the garment or 


despatched to any 
quarter of the globe. Such condi- 
lions are, however, not available. 
and therefore the problem of im- 
proving the fastness of dyed results 
of blacks on cotton is pul up either 
io the dyer or the dye maker. 

The direet-developed black is, 
liowever, of great value, and further 
zives a result which can be held to 
be satisfactory to washing and 
usually good to hght. | 

There is, of course, another black. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
MANUFACTURERS Of 
STEEL HEDDLES, REEDS, 
FRAMES, HARNESS , ETC | 
TEEL HEDDLE BUILDING 
% / SSS 42) E.MCBEE AVE, GREENVILLE, S.C. 
\ NEY ENGLAND OFFICE 
44 FRANKLIN ST. 
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The Foster Model 
Precise Wind Cone and Tube Winder 


rT 
\ 


Equipped for 
Winding Rayon 


a Model 75 is for exact precise winding of Cotton 
yarn, single and ply on Tubes and Cones where a com- 
pact closely wound package is required. 

It has specially designed attachments for Rayon and Silk 
winding. 


The design of the Model 75, the material and fine machin- 
ing used in its construction produces uniformly exact 


finished cone and tube packages. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Foster Machine Company 


John Hill, Southern Representative, Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Battery of Saco-Lowell One-Process Pickers at the Langley Mills, Langley, S. C. 


Synchronized Control 


An Outstanding Feature in the Success of 
Saco-Lowell’s One-Process Picker 


HERE is now available to you in the special July issue of the Saco- 
Lowell Bulletin, complete facts about the battery of five Saco- 
Lowell One-Process Lappers in the Langley Mills, Langley, 5. C., 
as well as other recent installations, North and South. 


These new machines are giving day-in-and-day-out per- 

formance far beyond our expectations,—a marked in- 
crease in quality over two or three-process picking at a 
substantial saving. 


Synchronized control is the key to the unusual 
success of this completely new machine. Read 
about its development in the July Bulletin, a 
copy of which should come to you through 
the mails. If not received regularly, ask 

Siectat edition of to have your name put on the mailing 


“Bilictin” July tissue list 
features picking 


MACHINERY 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, &. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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PERFECT PRINTING 


and 


FINE FINISHING 


use 


STEIN HALL 
Standardized 


Dry Gums 
Dextrines 


and 


Starches 


— 285 MADISON AVENUE 
BOSTON NewYork 


PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


Answer to New Mill. 


Editor: 


What length of cloth will be at 
the loom, when woven from a slash- 
er cul of 64 yards long. The answer 
from my miil is that it comes to 
62% yards of cloth or a shrinkage 
of a little over 2 per cent. 

Supt. 


~ — 


Handling Cloth From Looms to 
Cloth Room. 


Editor: 

What is the best way to handle 
cloth taken off of the loom? We 
are having much trouble keeping 
the same clean while in transit. 

Supervisor. 


Selvedge Arrangement. 


Editor: 


On five harness filling sateens, 
what would be the best arrange- 
ment for a good selvedge? 

Ga. 

Weight of Lap. 


Editor: 

My laps now weigh 36% pounds 
net. Would it be practicable to 
make them weigh more? 

R. R. 


Drawing Frame Draft, 
Kditor: 
Is a draft of six too much for a 
drawing frame? P. O. 


Answer to A. G. S. 


Editor: 

This is a very interesting ques- 
fion and should receive careful con- 
sideration. As to when to have three 
processes of drawing, the answer is 
when the work is not even enough 
or strong enough or does. not run 
good enough with two processes. 

For example, four of the most 
successful mills in Fall River oper- 
ate with three processes of drawing 
frames. They claim that it makes 
evener and better work on their 
warp yarns. It is hardly ever nec- 
essary to have three. processes of 
drawing to make filling yarns, un- 
less if should prove desirable to 
have a super-even yarn. 

To show more about this matter, 
one mill which had three processes 
of drawing discontinued the third 
process and went back to two proc- 
esses. Why? It was because this 
mill was not called upon to make 
any better goods than the two proc- 
esses would make. That is, the 
market for their goods did not de- 
mand three processes, and they use 
‘Os carded yarns for warp. They 
operate their drawings at a speed 
of the front roll as low as 250 r.p.m. 
Also when going to three processes 
of drawing, the speed should not be 
increased, Carded yarns above 40s 
should have three drawing proc- 


esses. 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. : 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it —Editor. 


Answer to Agent. 


Kaditor: 

Why cloth has a different or im- 
proved feel after it has lain around 
a cloth room in the grey. Why il 
does not feel as nice at the looms. 
The reason for this is that it gives 
the cloth a chance to “set” the 
varns in the cloth become “at home” 
as it were. The yarns bend into 
place, relax, and flatten out some. 
This improves the feel. The fabric 
hecomes more clothy, and the feel 
is softened and mellowed. The cloth 
may also become somewhat condi- 
tioned. Mfr. 


Question on Weaving. 


Editor: 

Please allow me space in your 
Discussion Columns to ask a ques- 
tion on weaving. 

I want to make a double plain 
weave on 16 ends that, if warped 
and picked 1 black and 1 red, will 
show a black stripe on the face of 
the cloth 3 times the width of the 
red stripe and vice-versa on the 
hack, a red stripe three times the 
width of the black. A. B. C. 


More About the Forty-Year-Olds, 
Editor: 

In regard to the men who are 40 
vears old. I am one of them. I 
think it is the pull that some of the 
younger men have and not what 
they know that gets them jobs. I 
have run a section, ground cards, 
run a picker room section, also a 
section in spinning and twisting and 
made good. I have also been second 
hand and night overseer. I lost my 
job as night overseer because the 
mill stopped night work. I have 
been unable to get a day job better 
than a section. I don't know why. 
I hold an L. S. C. diploma, am sober 
and reliable. The company offered 
me a section in one of their mills 
when they stopped night work, but 
I took a place at another mill. 

Now I am back at one of their 
mills. The superintendent comes to 
me and asks mv advice on changing 
machinery and sends me out to 
make the changes. He also makes 
me overhaul and leaves me in 
charge of departments when he has 
to, but from time to time they hire 


overseers and never give me a 
chance. I asked the general super- 
intendent if I did not make good in 
handling a room for a short time. 
He said I made a good man and I 
asked him why I could net have the 
room. He said he needed me more 
somewhere else. 
Forty-two. 


Answer to R. M. B. 


Editor: 


lI have been following the discus- 
sion started by R. M. B. concerning 
men who are losing out at 40 years. 
I think that some of the boys have 
been unduly agitated over this ques- 
tion. Tf am traveling constantly in 
the mill treritory in the South and 
I know that most of the best jobs 
are held by men at least 40 years old 
and in many cases much older. 

Personally i always iike to see a 
young man get a big job provided 
he deserves if and can® handle it. 
There are, of course, instances 
where the young fellow with influ- 
ence gets a job whether they are 
fitted for it or not. I do think, how- 
ever, that such cases are compara- 
tively rare and that some of the let- 
ters written about this would make 
it appear that it is a general rule in 
the South. Most of us know better. 

It has been my observation that 
when a man loses out at 40, or at 50, 
it is because he is falling down on 
the job. It is very seldom that a 
really competent man who is getting 
good results is pulled off a job in 
favor of someone else. It does hap- 
pen at times, but not very often. As 
I see it, the trouble with many men 
at 40 is that they begin to get dis- 
couraged and lose ambition. They 
do not take the same interest in the 
job they formerly took. Too often 
they are content to coast along, con- 
tent to merely “get by.” If they lose 
out, it is because they are not trying 
hard enough. 

Il am not a college man myself, but 
l resent a!l this talk about the 
vounger men from the _ textile 
schools knowing nothing about their 
jobs. Most of them do. My own 
idea is that a textile graduate, pro- 
vided he has plenty of common 
sense and who realizes he has a 
great deal to learn, makes a mighty 
good mill man after a few years of 
experience. I can prove my point 
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by the records that many of them 
have made. They are successfully 
handling some of the best mill jobs 
in the South. 


I contend that in most mills, an 
overseer stands on his own feet. He 
makes good or loses out because of 
what he is rather than because he 
has to compete with some younger 
man with a “pull.” The average 
overseer at 40 years has plenty of 
useful service ahead of him if he 
consistently stays on the job and 
runs it mght. Traveler. 


Weakness of Wet Rayon. 

One of the greatest problems fac- 
ing rayon chemists is the weakness 
of this fiber in the wet state. Con- 
cerning the improvement that has 
been achieved along these lines dur- 
ing the past few years, the United 
States Bureau of Standards says: 

“Although it is rather difficult to 
estimate the improvement in the 
strength of rayon quantitatively, 
there is no doubt that considerable 
improvement has occurred during 
the past few years in both the wet 
and dry strength of rayon. Part o! 
this improvement has been due to 
better raw material. The remainder 
is no doubt due to improved meth- 
ods of manufacture. 

“some work has also been done in 
the rayon field on impregnating the 
fiber to improve the wet strength. 
Qne method provides for treatment! 
with a solution of alum, lactic acid 
and formaldehyde, then partially 
dried and treated with a Marseille 
soap solution after which it is rinsed 
and dried.” 


June Cotton Cloth Domestic 
Exports 


Washington.—Domestic exports of 
cotton cloths during June totalled 
46,534,460 square yards, valued al 
$6,581,911, according to figures made 
public by the Department of Com- 
merce. Shipments to Hawaii and 
Porto Rico amounted to 4290612 
square yards, valued al $569,215. 

Of the total exportations, 6,495,941 
square yards, valued at $760,052, 
consisted of bleached material. 40 
inches wide and under: 6,486,463 
square yards, valued at $1,041,285. 
were miscellaneous piece-dyed fab- 
mes, and 6,793,039 square yards, 
valued at $600,307, were sheetings 
40 inches and under. 

Exports of tire fabrics and eotton 
duck during. June totalled 1.851.852 
square, yards, valued at . $662,176. 
while such exports to Hawaii and 
Porto Rico during the period totalled 
40,420 square yards, valued at $11.- 
J8Y. Shipments of tire fabries to 
these countries were negligible. Of 
the total exportations, 591,766 square 
yards, valued at $239,687, consisted 
Of tire fabreis, and 1,260,086 square 
yards, valued at $422,489, were un- 
bleached, numbered, bleached. and 
colored cotton duck. 
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Textile Industry Needs New 
Methods 


Chicago. The textile industry 
certainly needs a few pins taken out 
and its shawl! straightened, says the 
current bulletin of the LaSalle Ex- 
tension University. 

“Cotton and wool manufacturers 
are faced with high raw-material 
prices, with top heavy production 
capacity, and with a stubborn re- 
sistance on the part of buyers to 
paying the prices asked for finished 
goods,” says the bulletin. “Even re- 
duced operating schedules have so 
far failed to correct an unsatisfac- 
tory inventory condition. 

“In the silk division, there has not 
heen the handicap of high raw ma- 
terial but there has been a 
lack of co-ordination between pro- 
duction and market demand. 

“Rayon, alone of the textile group, 
is in good shape and, peculiarly 
enough, is benefiting from some of 
the troubles, encountered by the 
other divisions.” 


costs, 


The big problem of business is 
still that of inducing people to buy 
a constantly increasing output, but 
the old formula for the solution 
wont work any more, the bulletin 
says, and continues: 
“Reducing costs through mass 
production is still a powerful com- 
petitive method, but not nearly so 
potent as it once was as a stimula- 
tor of consumer demand in the ag- 
gregate. Driving for bigger 


sales 


volume by adding more salesmen, or 


cracking the whip over the heads of 
the force, or making fresh 
“injections of pep,” or employing 
more high-powered, persistent 
“closers’—such driving e¢an no 
longer be relied on to swell profits.” 


sales 


Sales for Month Above 
Production 


“Our total sales this week are 
25 per cent in excess of full 
production, making the fourth suc 
cessive week in which our sales 
have equalled or exceeded full time 


production,” a leading commission 
house states in its report of last 
week's business. “More than thal, 
this week each major division has 
exceeded its proportion of the total 
grey goods, colored goods, and fine 


and faney goods. 

“In fine and fancy goods, the long 
delayed demand expected to mate- 
rialize before this on account of the 
New Bedford strike, is beginning to 
give signs of its approach. This 
week, broadcloths, silk and cotton 
mixtures, marquisettes, brassiere 
materials, shirting and underwear 
cloths have all been featured in the 
buying. Prices, generally, are still 
unsatisfactory, but this applies to 
the whole situation as well as to 
this particular department. Wide 
sheetings and drills for the manu- 
facturing trades are in as strong 
position as anything in the markel 
and these looms are well sold ahead 
with prospects bright for further 
business for some months to come 

Nearby Print Cloths Active. 


“Print clohts have continued the 
activity of last week with little 
change in prices. The demand has 


been chiefly for August-September 
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goods and it has been sufficient to 
create a slightly better feeling in 
(this division. Sheetings and narrow 
drills continue rather quiet, with 
the bag trade still doing compara- 
tively little, and though the tone of 
prices is steady, more inquiry would 
be welcome. 

“In colored goods the feature was 
the large sales of chambrays. Not 
only did workshirt manufacturers 
operate freely, but a very substan- 
lial business was booked on cham- 
brays for the jobbing trade as well. 
Good quantities of ginghams were 
sold to the cutting and jobbing 
trades, while outings for the cut- 
ling-up trade continued to show in- 
creased operations by the smalier 
manufacturers as we approach the 
season for the delivery of their gar- 
ments. Should we have an early 
cold fall, a considerable scarcity of 
outings might be seen. 

“Export sales of colored goods 
continued to run in the neighbor- 
hood of 35 per cent of the total, and 
as this proportion has been pretty 
well maintamed now for five or s1x 
months, it gives us a great deal of 
satisfaction for the attention thal 
we have devoted to the export trade 
since the war. 

“As an interesting commentary on 
present conditions in the cotton tex- 
tile business, there were actually 
1,200,000 fewer cotton spindles in 
this country on July 31, 1928, than 
there were at the same time in 1927, 
while the number in actual opera- 
tion at some time during the month 
was 4,100,000 than a year ago. 
Active spindle hours for July show- 
el an average of 176 hours per spin- 
dle in place compared with 203 
hours for June, 1928, and 219 hours 
for July, 1927. The average number 
of spindles operated during July was 
3,200,000 than a year ago, 79.8 
per cent of capacity on single shift 
basis, as compared with 883 per 
cent for June, and 99.1 per cent for 
July last year. We have certainly 
been making up for the excess pro- 
duction of last year. 


less 


less 


Textile Manufacture 
Volume is Decreased 


Raleigh, N. C.—The volume of tex- 
file manufacturing products from 
North Carolima factories was six 
million dollars lower in 1927 than in 
1925, figures compiled by the State 
Department of Conservation and 
Development in connection with the 
[nited States. biennial census of 
manufacturing. 

Production in 1927 was valued at 
$310,000,000 as compared with $316,- 
068,921 in 1925, representing a 1.7 
per cent loss in value of total sales. 

Cost of raw materials, the report 
said, dropped 11 per cent during this 
period. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-sev- 
en showed a total of 374 plants re- 
porting or 10 more than in 1925. The 
industry employed 14 per cent, or 
over 11,000 more workers than the 
84.139 employed in the year of the 
previous census, bringing the total 
lo 

Payrolls for wage earners increas- 
md 12 million dollars in this period, 
raising the present total to over 
$65,000,000, the report said. 


HABERLAND MFG. CO. 


ALLWOOD-PASSAIC N. J. 


CHARLOTTE N.C. BOSTON MASS. 


50 BAY STATE RD. 
PHONE BB. 4500 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Bradiey 
Cut 2 In., 14 in., 1% In., and Ol! Stencil Board 
1% in. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE Bradley's 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES Two-in-One 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE Stencil ink 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS The Bradile 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAL Ball Stencil Pot 
MODELS 
Mark Your Right—Buy ai Shippers’ Supplies 
J Wri f Samples 
M rite for 
cuts &%& in. Letters A. a BRADLEY MFG. CO. and Prices 
¢ Limes—Any Length] 106 Beekman St. New York 


Moreland Size, Inc. 


‘The Warps Best Friend’’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bidg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


S.C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


DARY TRAVELERS 


are uniformly 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


tempered which 


Ask for prices 


is guaranteed—that 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality 
weight and circle is always correct, and that all 
insures even run- 


the 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES -—Sou. Agents— 
Greer.ville, S. C. 


Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 


Taunton, 
CHAS. L. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


HE eve is a very important in- 
strument in the textile industry, 
particularly in the dye house and 
printing department. 
eve is exceedingly useful im all sec- 
fions and departments, just as in 


ordinary life suf m the dve house 


and printing department, the eve 1s 
called upon to match shades and 
discern colors with accuracy, 
James Staple im The Textile Color- 
ist 
The Kind of Light. 
While the sun bestows his light 


everywhere and at all times w hile he 


is above the horizon, we do not al 
ways get his emanations unde! the 
same conditions 

When we receive sunlight near 
the time of sunrise or sunset, we get 
if under decidedly different condl- 
tions from those which obtain when 
lhe vertically overhead 

Sometimes, we receive sunlight 
that has penetrated c.oud masses 
Sometimes, we get it by reflection 
from clouds or from the sky. The 
weather, the season of the year, the 
time of day, the presence of cloud 
masses im the Sky all these pilav 
paris and are responsible Por 


mony variations 


I mav quote here from David Pal 
Person lo the majority of people, 
daviigh! aiwayvs appears 
i: but to those whose duty 1 
is to examine colors carefully, such 


as artists, dyers and all colormen, if 
is well known that the appearance 


Naturallv. the 


Matching Shades 


of colors is greatiy influenced by 
the quality of the daylight which 
illumines them. So uncertain, in- 
deed, is daylight in its hue that, for 
the actual color measurements em- 
ployed in scientific research, it has 
to be altogether discarded, and the 
more stable light of the electric are 
substituted. In Judging nice distinc 
lions of shade, it is of course neces 
sary that the observer be possessed 
of good color perception. There are 
many people, not in the teast eolo: 
blind. who cannot see much distine- 
lion between two shades, where a 
skilful eve can distinguish two or 
three intermediate ones, 

Since these words were written, 
the electric are would seem to have 
scarcely held its position as a stand- 
ard souree of light where colors and 
shades have to be accurately dis 
cerned and recognized Nowadays, 
efforts are pul iorth to produce an 
electrical source of light that should 


ly imilate sunlight. is noth- 


ing like so simple a job as to pro- 
duce an are 


Ciose 


Pure Daylight. 
We should, 
standard light. Otherwise, a given 
example of a piece of dved cloth will 
appear, how one thing, now another. 
White, diffused light—the kind 
we get from the northern sky, say, 
in the month of May 
as a fair standard 


naturally, have a 


mav be taken 
“The leht re- 
flected rom white sky, or Trom a 
bank of white cloud, or that quality 


of light transmitted through a cer- 
lain degree of mist, are all of a good 
whiteness and suited for color ex- 
amination.” 


Direct Sunlight Unsuited. 

It seems that direct sunlight-—Lhal 
is, light coming directly from the 
sun—is unsuitable for color match 
ing and the like, because the over- 
ubundance of rays from the red end 
of the spectrum modify colors and 
shades belonging at the other end. 

“Reds, orange and yellows, when 
il'umined by direct sunshine, appear 
brighter and clearer: while the 
hlues, indigoes and the violets lose 
their blueness of tone and become 
duller and redder. For this reason, 
ithe beautiful shades of blue-pinks, 
heliotropes, light violets, carmines, 
and all such colors, having a sma!! 
quantity of blue in their composi- 
tion, cannot be properly examined 
in the direct rays of the sun.” 

It is explained, though perhaps 
not very clearly, that “this excess 
of red and orange rays in direct 
sunlight is owing to the ‘interfer- 
ence or separation of those colored 
rays in passing through the atmos- 
phere.” 

Further, it is said that daylight 
coming through a dense fog is rich 
in red rays—also, those from the 
sun when he ts about to set. “This 
can easily be imagined from the 
warm tone wiih which everything is 
illumined and the tiery-red appear- 
ance of the sun at such times.” 


In fact, it seems thal when colors 
are viewed in direct sunlight late 
in a summer afternoon we get much 
the same results as when they are 
seen in the light from city gas or 
from an ordinary candle. 

Vode shades—such as drabs, grays, 
sages, buffs, olives, russets—vary in 
accordance with the amount of blue 
present. 


Light Fronry the Blue Sky. 


The hght which comes to us by 
reflection from the open blue sky 
possess an overabundance of blue 
and violet rays. Consequently, col- 
ors seen in this light may be ex- 
pected to differ more or less from 
the same colors when seen in trans- 
mitted sunlight. “It has the ten- 
dency of enriching blue and violet 
colors, and flattening the colors be- 
longing to the red end of the spec- 
trum. Many beautiful pinks, such 
as the Eosines, rose, Bengal, phlox- 
ines, etec., all appear to advantage 
in such a light, as their character- 
istic beauty consists in their bluish 
hue. The fine greenish tones of 
lemon yellow, auramine, naphthol 
vellow, etc., are best seen in a bluish 
tinted light; when examined in di- 
rect sunlight§ their 
beauty disappears.” 

Of a summer evening, and after 
sunset, we have simply reflected 
their light coming to us. [It is 
usually rather blue. Red and or- 
ange colors suffer in this light and 
appear dark sometimes almost 


characteristic 


ment and supplies. 


The Eighth 


Southern 
in lLextile Hall, Greenville, S. C. 


October 15th to 20th, inclusive 


The management and the exhibitors cordially invite 
all those engaged in cotton textile manufacturing, 
and those in other lines of industry, to visit this re- 


markable exhibition of machinery, accessory equip- 


The numerous displays will suggest many new ideas 
in the technique of manufacturing, through which 
executives will be able to effect large economies in 


operation and gain greater production. 


The exhibitors are spending large sums in preparing 
In every way this exposition will 
prove the most interesting and comprehensive ever 


their exhibits. 


held here or elsewhere. 


The Exposition will be open from Monday, October 
15th, to Saturday, October 20th. Arrangements for | 
rooms will be made upon request to Reservation | 
Executives may address di- 
rectly, if preferred, Textile Hall Corporation, Green- 


(Committee, Box 307. 


ville, S. C. 


Reduced fares on all railroads south of the Potomac and east 


of the Mississippi Rivers 
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black. Reddish blues and violets 
suffer a loss of red and consequently 
show up bluer. “This explains why 
a soldier's red coat or a red rose 
appears b.ack in the dusk.” 

It will be clear, perhaps, from the 
foregoing that the same dyeings will 
often vary to a very considerable 
degree in accordance with the kind 
of daylight in which they are ex- 
umined, The daylight itself varies 
in what it contains. Consequently, 
the thing seen in it will appear, now 
having one color appearance, now 
having another. 

It matters a good deal then what 
kind of daylight is set up as our 

andard. One idea is to interminegle 
transmitted sunlight which 
sesses un excess of red and orange 
with light reflected from the 
blue sky which has an over-abund- 
ance of blue and violet rays. This 
mixture is understood to be capable 
of producing a light of a good white 
quality. “This mixed. light consti- 
tutes the ordinary diffused daylight, 
which is generally of a fair degree 
of whiteness, suitable for the match- 


DOsS- 


ing of shades. The two predomi- 
nating hues, orange and blue, are 
complementary, and combine to- 
gether to form white light. The 
reason for desiring a northerly light 
wili now be apparent. The light 
from that .direction is always well 


diffused, and less liable to change in 


hue than light from other diree- 
tions. 

Diamond cutters use this north- 
erly light, and probably others as 
well who need to match shades 


However, we ought, it seems, to 
distinguish between the purpose of 
matching and that of pro- 
ducing shades for service. In match- 
ing, we want to determine whether 
there is any difference between two 
shades apparently the same. In 
producing a shade for use—sayv a 
color for evening wear where it will! 
be seen in artificial light. In this 
case, if does not matter what the 


shades 


shade is in diffused northern davy- 
hght. The color is not to appear in 
that light, but in a quite different 
light... The test, then, should repro- 


duce the precise light in which the 
fabric or other article will be seen. 


If is a question, too, whether 
matching ought not to be done un- 
der the same conditions. Two fab- 
rics may be differently dyed to what 
is precisely the same shade when 
seen in northern daylight; but these 
sume dyed fabrics may nevertheless 
appear of different shades when ex- 
posed to electric light. 


The Best Solution. 


Perhaps the very best solution of 
the probiem of matching shades is 
to have more than one source of 
light simultaneously at command. It 
is possible now, though probably 
not when David Paterson wrote, to 
reproduce approximately, by means 
of electric lheht sources, certain 
kinds of daylight. Samples may 
readily be examined which are to 
be exposed in northern daylight, for 
example, and the results considered. 
The same samples may at once be 
exposed to a standard electric light. 
If all the samples have been dyed 
from the same dye by exactly the 
same method, they may be expected 
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to match when seen in 
kinds of daylight or artificial light! 

But sometimes—perhaps in_ the 
majority of cases—we will want to 
produce a match where the dye or 
the mode of dyeing used with the 
one sample is unknown. We may 
be able to reproduce the exact shade 
wanted, when one kind or vamety 
of light is in question. But, will the 
successful sample still be a success- 
ful sample when a different kind or 
variety is used when examining? I! 
our apparatus for producing light 
may be easily and quickly employed 
lo produce now northern diffused 
light, now noon direct daylight, now 


any of the 


Mazda light, now carbon filamen! 
light, and so on, then we can rap- 
ily run through a series of tests 
amd note the results. 


Imports and Exports of 
Cotton 


Washington.—July imports of raw 
cotton totalled 9,236,691 pounds val 
ued at $2,540,052, against 15,573,529 
pounds valued at $3,572,907 in the 
corresponding month last year, ac 
cording to figures compiled by the 
Department of Commerce. Import: 
of cotton manufactures, however, 
showed an increase in value, total! 
ing $6,253,750, against $5,228,186 las’ 
vear. Of the latter, cotton cloth 
was the most important item, re 
ceipts for the month totalling 5,490, 
125 square yards valued at $907,750. 
against 3,796,174 square yards valued 
alt $962,659 last year. 


Qur takings of raw cotton from 
abroad this year are running “on- 
siderably below those of 192/, to- 


talling for the seven months ended 
with July only. 96,273,606 pounds 
Valued at $24,179,525. against 132,- 
769,350 pounds valued at $26,078,435 
in the corresponding period a year 

kxports of raw cotton, including 
linters, in July totalled 341,849 bales 
valued at $38,144,398, against 389.358 
bales valued at $31,468,424 -a vear 
ago. The higher prices which have 
prevailed for cotton during the past 
season have tended to offset the re- 
duction in exports quantity, the to- 
‘al for the seven months endde with 
July being 3,866,151 bales valued al 
$409,755,.809, against 5.610.718 bales 
va.ued at S408.848.586 for the cur- 
responding period in 1927. 

Cotton manufactures exported 
during the month had a value o! 
$11,634,032, against $12,296,150 in 
July of last year, with cotton cloth 
shipments accounting for $6,974,550, 
against $7,285,475. These values cov- 
ered the shipment of 46,853,808 
square yards of cotton cloth last 
month, as compared with 51.611.884 
square yards in July, 1927. 


Rayon at the Textile School. 


The Textile School of North Car- 
o.ina State College is showing sani- 
ples of the rayon fabrics woven by 
the students during the past term. 
The goods were products of the 
regular class work and reflect the 
high quality of work that the school 
is doing. The samples included 
shirtings, dress goods, suitings and 
bedspread materials in a number of 
beautiful patterns. 


Better-weaving warps are obtained at lower 
cost through the complete and perfected auto- 
matic control of slashing — an achievement you 
should know about. It provides the following: 


1) Complete control of the temperature-time 
evcle for the mixing kettles, resulting in a uni- 
torm size mixture of the desired properties. (2) 
Holding the size in the storage tank at the one 
best temperature with steam economy. (3) Con- 
trol of temperature and level of size in the size 
box, maintaining absolute uniformity and pro- 
ducing evenly sized warps. (4) Separate but co- 


related control of temperatures in both drying 
cylinders, assuring uniform moisture content 
of warps on the loom. 

The TAG Perfected Automatic Control of 
slashing is no longer an experiment, no longer 
a novelty, but a proven success. Write for details. 
Your name and address in the margin of this ad 
will bring you the facts. 
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Rapid Expansion in Rayon Predicted 


A rayon consumption in the Unit- 
ed States of 102.000.000 to 108.000.000 
pounds for 1928, and an output in 
1931 of 135,000,000 pounds, is pre- 
dicted by Hiram 8S. Rivitz, president 
of the Industrial Rayon Corporation, 
in connection with his semi-annual! 
report to stockholders, which lists a 
net profit from operations during 
the first half of. 1928 of $680,333, after 
allowance for interest, taxes and de- 
preciation. Profit and loss surplus 
is now carried at $1,556,179, and cap- 
ital.surplus at $1,525,743. 

“The total production in the Unit- 
ed States for 1928 is estimated alt 
90,000,000 to 95,000,000 pounds,” 
states Mr. Rivitz. “Shipments from 
foreign countries, based on Govern- 
ment reports to date ‘(August 22), 
would indicate a total import for 
1928 of approximately 12,000,000 to 
13,000,000 pounds—a rayon consump- 
tion in this country for 1928 of 102,- 
000,000 to 108,000,000 pounds. 

“The probable increase in rayon 
production in this country in the 
next three years, due to erection of 
new rayon plants actually under 
construction or in the formative 
‘tages of financing, including the 
known expansion programs of those 
already established and operating 
here, will probably not exceed a 
maximum of 35,000,000 to 40.000.000 
pounds—assuming that all the ru- 
mored promotion propaganda we 
hear about will be realized. 

“It takes time to build, man, or- 


ganize and operate a rayon plant 
successfully; it takes more time to 
produce quality rayon, and _ still 
more time to build up tonnage on 
a profitable basis. Investors in rayon 
securities are now asking if the in- 
dustry will not shortly face an over- 
production due to the proposed ex- 
pansion, and the management be- 
heves that this summary will, in a 
measure, clarify a situation .which 
may otherwise confuse those who 
are not directly concerned with the 
manufacture and distribution of 
rayon. 

“A forecast of market conditions 
three years hence is, of course, pure 
conjecture, but if the past three 
years mecrease in the production of 
rayon in this country is an indica- 
tion of what we may expect in the 
next three years, we feel perfectly 
safe in stating that the contem- 
plated increase is not at all out of 
line with the natural growth of the 
rayon industry. 

“Able executives, with many years’ 
experience and in close contact with 
the rayon industry, have frequently 
expressed the opinion that the con- 
sumption of rayon in this country 
for the next five years will be three 
Lo five times the present production. 
Your management believes that the 
manufacture of rayon is still in. its 
infaney, that greater strides will be 
made in its development and fabri- 
cation im the next five years than 
have been made in the past ten, and 


that these potential factors in them- 
selves will bring about new uses for 
rayon and open up new channels in 
an ever-widening market.” 

With regard to the present out- 
look Mr. Rivits says: 

“The first six months of 1928 were 
fraught with uncertainties in the 
lextile lines. Rayon consumers 
cotton, hosiery, underwear, silk 
manufacturers and practically all 
others consuming rayon—were slow 
fo place orders at the beginning of 
ihe year due to a marked decrease 
in the demand in their own lines. 

“The second half of 1928, however, 
is showing a gradual improvement 
in every branch of the textile indus- 
try and we can say with some degree 
of assurance, based on our present 
hookings, that we will have little 
difficulty in disposing of our pres- 
ent production on a profitable basis 
for the balance of this year—which 
would indicate that our profit for 
the second half of 1928 will be al 
least equal to that of the first half 
of the year. 

“We are gradually increasing the 
personnel and facilities of our tech- 
nical and research departments, suf- 
ficiently in advance to prepare them 
to assume the larger responsibilities 
of increased production. All neces- 
sary preparations are being made in 
every department of our business to 
enable us to manufacture and dis- 
tribute 10,000,000 pounds of rayon 
annua ‘ly. We feel confident of our 


ability to handle the production of 
iwo plants as easily as we now han- 
die the product of one.” 


Work on New Plant. 


Mr. Rivitz referred to the aug- 
mented supply from the new plant 
now under way at Covington, Va. 
He estimated the Cleveland plant 
output at the rate of 4,500,000 pounds 
a year, divided equally between 
econed and skeined yarn, to be in- 
creased to 5,000,000 pounds annually 
within the next six months. The unit 
runs at full capacity twenty-four 
hours a day and every day in the 
year, 


He reported that all preliminary 
work at the Covington site has been 
completed and construction begun. 
Fully equipped, this unit will cost 
about S4.950.000 to $4,500,000 and 
produce 5,200,000 pounds of rayon 
annually, he states. The building 
contract provides that the plant 
shall be completed in nine months, 
and it is expected to get the first unit 
in operation thirty days thereafter, 
and the second unit, or the entire 
plant, mn full operation five or six 
months later, or before the end of 


Describing the corporate set-up, 
Mr. Rivitz says: 

“It has been simplified, and the 
subsidiaries have been eliminated: 
we are now operating as one com- 
pany, Industrial Rayon Corporation, 
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Bobbin and Spool Manufacturers 


We Are Specialists in Manufacturing Automatic Loom and Rayon Bobbins of All Type 
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TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins 
to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own special point hardened 


lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 
Texas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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chartered under the laws of Dela- 
ware. The authorized capital stock 
consists of 200,000 shares of no par 
common, all of which have equal 
voting rights. Of this amount there 
has been provided to date the issue 
of 190,431 1-5 shares as follows: In 
exchange for old stock on the basis 
of five old shares for one new share, 
95.215 2-3 shares: new stock, fully 
subscribed for, 95.215 2-3 shares. 


Ratio of Assets 6 to 1. 


“Our ratio of quick assets to ha- 
bilities is 6 to 1. We have no bank 
borrowings, and nominal current 
payables, with a substantial surplus, 
which is increasing from month to 
month. As of this date (August 22) 
we have received in cash more than 
one-half the subscription price on 
the new issue of common stock. The 
balance will be forthcoming in three 
installments, and will be fuliy paid 
for by January 3, next. 

“With these additional funds cov- 
erin gthe purchase price of the new 
issue, of more than 87,000,000, and 
with a maximum Of $4,500,000 
for the new plant, we will have ad- 
ditional cash working capital of 
over $2,500,000. This, together with 
our present cash position and pros- 
pective earnings of the Cleveland 
plant during the period of expan- 
sion, will place us in a most sub- 
stantial financial position to handle 
the increased output when the new 
plant is ready to operate a year 
hence.” 


cost 


Assets are carried at, $15,377,762 as 
of June 30, last, including $565,807 
cash and deposit, $512,268 merchan- 


dise inventory, subscriptions to 
stock, $7,087,896, plant and equip- 
ment (sound value) $3,045,488 al 


Cleveland and $40,530 at Covington, 
and $3,374,001 for book value of good 
will, patent rights, etc. 

Liabilities include $11,425,872 for 
stated capital at $60 per share, and 
the surplus noted in the first para- 
graph. 


Rayon Institute of America, 
Inc. 


The incorporation of Rayon Insti- 
tute under the name of Rayon Insti- 
tute of Amreica, Inc., marks the 
culmination of nine experimental 
months in a permanent and thor- 
oughly organized institution. 

This organization is directed by 
Ernest L. Starr, who hsa so ably 
headed the associated work of the 
Viscose, DuPont, Belamose, Indus- 
trial and American Glanzstoff rayon 
companies in their .jomt promo- 
fional and educational campaign 
since last December. Mr. Starr has 
widened the possibilities of the In- 
stitute from that of its eralier work 
to nation-wide breath of importance. 
Promotional activities are touching 
retail department stores and man- 
ufacturers from coast to coast. Ed- 
ucational work is being put forward 
for the benefit of all phases of the 
trade from mill through manufac- 
turers, cutters up and retail outlets. 
The consumer is profiting as are 
departments of the trade through 
the fostering of better and clearer 
appreciation of the wide range of 
‘ayon uses and qualities, through 
fashion show displays in stores 
throughout the country and through 


nualry, the figure 
be attained by the Glanzstoff viscose 
plant here. 

The second unit was originally 
slated to open about September 1, so 
that operations begin ten days ahead 
of schedule. Glanzstoff started ma- 
chinery on August 1, fully a month 
ahead of schedule. Bemberg offi- 
cials attribute the early completion 
of the second unit to the co-opera- 
tion of companies furnishing mate- 
rial and labor for construction. 


Hosiery Men Protest Rates 


Sigh Point, N. C.—Efforts were be- 
gun at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the organized hosiery 
manufacturers of this State aere 
Tuesday to raise funds for the prop- 
er presentation of their case before 


the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the protest that has been 
filed against proposed increased 
ra‘es on hosiery shipped trom 


southern points. 

The hearing is set for September 
17, and the manufacturers are pre- 
paring to get able counsel and rate 
experts to represent them before 
the commission. Seventy-five. or 
more concerns throughout the State 
are expected to contribule to the 
fund that will be used in fighting 
the increased rates. 


— 


Chatillon Starts Work At 
Rome, Ga. 


Rome, Ga—The contract for the 
first group of buildings of the $4,- 
000,000 rayon plant of the American 
Chatillion Corporation of New York 
has been awarded to the Hughes- 
Foulkrod Company, Philadelphia, 
and construction begins immediate- 
ly, 


This contract. includes the eree- 
tion of a cotton warehouse. two 
chemical buildings, power house, 


machine shop, filter plant, a large 
one-story shed building for produce- 
ing acetate yarn, installation of out- 
side sewers and a drainage system 


The buildings included in this 
group will embrace half the floor 
space of the plant, and plans for 


other buildings will soon be com- 
pleted. Construction will be of re- 
inforced concrete, brick and steel, 
with concrete and maple floors and 
built up roofs. The engineers are 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc. 
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Spindles in the World 
S. PEARSE of Manchester. 


Ene., Secretary of the Interna- 
lional Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers Associ- 
ations is recently quoted as saving: 

The root of Lancashire’s trouble is to 
be found in the increase of textile machin- 
ery in Japan, India and China, which 
countries have displaced in the last 15 
years the equivalent of 28 million spindles, 
mainly im Lancashire. 

Acgording our statistics the 
cotton spindles it} the eountries 
are, approximately as follews: 


India 8,600,000 
Japan 5.800900 


China 3,600,000 


{8.000.000 
While there has been some spin- 
die growth in these countries dur- 
ing the past ftifleen years there has 
certainiv not been enough to justify 
the statement of Mr. Pearse 
In our opinion, basis of Lanca- 
shire’s troubles is that their ab- 
normally low wage scale which ex- 
isted prior to the World War and 
which permitted them to undersell 
the rest of the world, has to a con- 
siderably extent been eliminated. 
Another big factor is that Eng- 
land's 57,000,000 cotton spindles have 
received very little replacement 
since the war and are wearing out, 
just as are those of New England. 


Merger Has Failed 


Ww wanted to.see the proposed 

merger of yarn mills perfected 
and gave if all the encouragement 
we could in spite of the fact that 
we were never very optimistic of its 
success. 

The point has now been reached 
where it is practically certain that 
there will be no merger of yarn 
mills put over by the present pro- 
moters and the best interests of the 


mills demands that the death of the - 


project be recognized and that the 
individual yarn mills cease to de- 
pend on same for a solution of their 
troubles. 

There was never at any time any 
large bankers actively interested in 
the yarn .mill merger and none who 
had agreed to finance the proposi- 
Lion, 

There were some bankers inter- 
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ested enough to listen to a proposi- 
tion in connection with same but 
they have recently withdrawn their 
connection. 

The carded yarn mills have orders 
on their books that far exceed the 
varn stocks they hold and it would 
require very little backbone to ad- 
vance yarn prices. 

It is now time for varn mill man- 
agers to forget the proposed merger 
and work for their own salvation. 


Cotton Acreage in India 


NDIA plants its cotton in July and 

August and an estimate just issued 
places the acreage this year at 100.3 
per cent of that of last year. 

\s the size of the India crop has 
a bearing upon the consumption of 
American cotton by English mills, 
the above estimate would appear to 
indicate that the supply of India 
cotton would not be greater than 
during the past season. 


Southern Textile Exposition 
N about six weeks another South- 
ern Textile Exposition will be 

staged at Greenville, 8S. C., and we 

predict not only the best Exposition 
of the many that have been held 
there, but that the attendance of 

mill men this year will break all 

records. 

Southern Textile Expositions have 
been held in Greenville every two 
vears, and on alternate years or in 
the spring of the same year another 
lextile machinery exhibit has been 
held in Boston. 

As it has been decided to abandon 
the Boston show, there has been no 
lextile machinery exhibit since Oc- 
tober, 1926, and therefore the Green- 
ville show will be the first oppor- 
Lunity in two years for the demon- 
stration of new models and new de- 
vices, 

The attendance of mill men at the 
southern Textile Exposition has 
always been very satisfactory, and 
this year we expect it to break all 
records, 


No Home Section Next 
Week 


There will be no Home Section of 
the Southern Textile Bulletin next 
week. 

Mrs. Ethel Thomas, editor. is to 
lake her vacation, but will return in 
lime to edit the Home Section for 
the issue of September 13th. 


_ 


Weak Sellers 


NE of the best known purchasing 

agents in the United States. 
speaking of conditions in several of 
the industries, stafed recently that 
prices were being affected “by weak 
kneed sellers rather than by hard 
boiled buyers.” 

We do not know whether he had 
the textile industry in mind or not. 
but his remarks are certainly ap- 
plicable to the textile’ situation. 
Many mill men would do well to 
remember his words. More “hard 
boiled” sellers would be a big help in 
the cotton goods and yarn markets. 
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Personal News 


Brack Davis has been promoted to 
overseer of weaving at the Geneva 
Cotton Mills, Geneva, Ala. 


J. H. Emery has become 
overseer of carding: al 
Mills, Greenville, S. ©. 


night 
the Poinseltt 


J. W. Hogg is now overseer spin- 
ning at the Enterprise Manufactur- 
ing Company, Augusta, Ga. 


W. KE. Evans is now 
weaving at the Crawford 
Mills. Crawford, Ga. 


overseer 
Cotton 


F. L.. Holland has resigned as su- 


perintendent of the United Mills, 
Mortimer, N. C. 

G. W. Williams, from the Slater 
Mills. Marietta, S. C.. 1s now over- 


seer of carding at the Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 


D. W. League has resigned as 
overseer weaving at the F. W. Poe 
Manufacturing Company, Greenville, 
8. C. 


T. CG. Snipes has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of weaving at the 
F. W. Poe Manufacturing Company, 
Greenville, S. 


W. E. Rambow has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of the Aliceviile 
plant of the Alabama Mills Company 
ut Alieeville, Ala. 


D. H. Morris, Jr., president of the 
Geneva Cotton Mills, Geneva, Ala., 
spent this week in New York on 
business. 


J. F. Aichelman has resigned as 
manager of the knitting mill of 
Schwarzenbach-Huber Company, at 
Covington, Va. 


Ben Colkitt will be manager of the 
Rovle-Pilkington Company, which is 


building a new tapestry mill al 
Waynesville, N. C. 

Chas. G. Salzenberg has been 
transferred from manager of the 


Front Royal (Va.) plant of Schwar- 


zenbach-Huber Company to mana- 
ger of the Covington (Va.) plant. 
H. M. Bailey, Jr.. who has been 


Hosiery 
Lerrilory 


the Durham 
Southeastern 


representing 
Mills in the 


has resigned to become associated 
with the Rayon Institute in New 
York. 


A. B. McCormick has resigned as 
superintendent of the Yarbrough 
Mills, Durham, N. C., and accepted 
a similar position at the silk mill of 
A. Schottland, Inc., Rocky Mount, 
N. 


J. W. Hurd, formerly assistant 
superintendent of the Apalache 
plant of Victor-Monaghan Company, 
Arlington, 8. C.. has become over- 
seer spinning at the Judson Mills, 
Greenville, 5. U. 


Junius M. Smith, business mana- 
ger of the Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin, will leave next week on an ex- 
tended business trip North. He will 
visit Philadlephia, New York, Bos- 
ton. Providence and a number of 
other cities. 


A. P. McAbee, not R. P. McAbee, is 
now overseer weaving No. 1 and No. 
ij at the Brookside Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


John R. Hallman, of Inman, 8. C.., 
is now overseer No. 2 and No. 3 
weaving at the Brookside Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


J. T. Jordan has resigned his posi- 
lion with the Bladenboro Mills, Bla 
denboro, N. C.. to return to his for- 
mer position as superintendent of 
the United Mills, Mortimer, N. C. 


Charles Bond, president of the 
Charles Bond Company, Philadel- 
phia, accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, sailed last week for Eu- 
rope. John R. Grundy, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, expects to go 
lo Europe this week. 


William Fleming With 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 


William Fleming has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the reed 
shop of the Charlotte Manufacturing 
Company, Charlotte. Mr. Fleming 
has been connected with the Amer- 
can Supply Company, Providence, KR. 
1. for the past 25 years, being im 
charge of the reed making plant for 
14 vears. Mr. Fleming is well known 
in the South, especially among the 
south Carolina mill men. 


The Charlotte Manutacturing Co. 
is installing special equipment tor 
the manufacture of silk reeds and 


plans to specialize in this work. 
Fleming is thoroughly 


Vr. 
acquainted 


with silk reeds as well as with all 
other reeds and-.combs used in 
weaving and warping cotton, silk 
and woolen varns. 
Alabama-Louisiana- 
Mississippi Group to Meet 
The Alabama - Louisiana - Missis- 


sippi Division of the Southern Tex 
Lile Association will meet in Hunts- 
ville, Ala.. on September 21 and 22. 
Details of the program are to be un- 
nounced within a short time by Oli- 
ver G. Murphy, chairman of the Di- 
Vision. 


Have You These Copies? 


The New York Public Library is 
very anxious to secure the follow- 
ing numbers of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin to complete the permanent 
file of this journal which they are 
keeping: 

Vol. 1, No. 1, to Vol. 20. No. 1: Vol. 
20, No. 3, to Vol. 28 No. 2: Vol. 28. 


No. 4, to Vol. 30, No. 18: Vol. 30. No. 
19, to the end of the Vol.: Vol. 34, 
No. 17 (June, 1928). 

If any of our subscribers have 


some or all of these issues and wish 
to present them to this library, we 
are sure that they will be most 
gratefully received. Copies should 
be addressed to Mr. E. H. Anderson, 
Director, The New York Public Li- 
brary, 476 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


(AMALIE PRODUCTS 


malie 


O 


A product of the SONNEBORN 


Research Laboratories 


ISCRIMINATING knitters of rayon de- 
pend largely on one of the several types 
of RAYOLENE to keep their production up to 
the highest possible standard of quality. 


Recognized as the foremost independent refiners 
of 100% pure Pennsylvania colorless, odorless 
and stainless mineral oils—the base of our 
RAYOLENE—users are assured of the last 


word as to purity of the mineral oil content. 


Our own 100%, Pennsylvania base combined 
with olive oil and neatsfoot oil—the purest of 


each kind obtainable 


in blends that conform 
with all modern knitting mill practice, are added 
reasons why rayon knitters as well as weavers 
of rayon insist on the exclusive use of RAYO- 
LENE. 


There is a RAYOLENE type that will fill your 
knitting requirements in a highly satisfactory 
manner. Acquaint us with your winding and 
knitting problems, and our expert in your own 
territory will cheerfully make his recommenda- 


tion without any obligation to you. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 


Sales offices and warchouses in principal textile centers 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Shelby, N. C.—The Primrose Tap- 
estry Company, Twenty-third and 
Allegheny streets, Philadelphia, is to 
lease the building of the Olive Hos- 
iery Mills and move equipment here 
for the manufacture of tapestry. 

Durham, N. C—The Knit-Well 
Hosiery Mill is installing additional 
equipment that will practically 
double the prdouction. The com- 
pany makes fancy hose for men and 
is reported to have an excellent 
busimess. 


Roxboro, N. C.—It is understood 
that the local plant of Collins and 
Aikman will be enlarged by building 
a 200-foot addition. The company 
makes plushes and velours. Contract 
for 20 new houses at the Baker 
plant, controlled also by Collins and 
Aikman, has been awarded. 

High Shoals, Ga.—The High Shoals 
Manufacturing Company will not re- 
build its mill which was burned 
some months ago. The stockholders 
have definitely decided to liquidate 
and not rebuild. The physical as- 
sets of the company are now being 
offered for sale. A. E. Horn ts presi- 
dent of the company. 


~ 


Athens, Ala—The new building 
for the plant of the Volunteer Knit- 
ting Company, which the company 
promised on condition that Athens 
citizens would build forty houses al 
$1,000 each to care for the addi- 
tional employees is assured. The 
company guarantees the house own- 
ers the rent for five years, and has 
an option to purchase at the end of 
that period. 

Kingsport, Tenn.—hingsport is to 
have a second silk mill, five acres 
of land having been purchased on 
the south side of the city, where 
construction work will start within 
a month, according to advices from 
Johnson City. 

The plant will be a second unit of 
fhe Kingsport Silk Mills and the 
construction work will be under the 
direction of Harold Levy, of Kings- 
port. About 100 operatives will be 
required. 

Charlotte, N. C.—Jass Bros., Inc., 
manufacturers of textile novelties, 
announce the addition of a second 
plant to their proposed mills here, 
They have just begun the erection 
of building to contain 40,000 square 
feet of floor space which will be 
completed by January 1. They an- 
nounce that work on a second build- 
ing to contain 20,000 to 40,000 square 
feet will be started soon. Buildings 
will cost around $120,000 and equip- 
ment about $100,000. Officials of the 
mill expect to go to New England 
this week to purchase machinery 
for the plants. 

The company now operates a 
plant in Philadelphia and one in 
Atlanta, but it is said that these two 
will be closed and activities centered 
in Charlotte. 


WE FEATURE / 
MILL NAMES 


The Farish Company 


TRADE MARKS 
INCORPORATE 


MILL 
SELLING 


AGENTS ? 
100 Worth St. New York 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


65-69 Leonard St., New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 


RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
Offer Southern Cotton Mills 


the services of their 


Export Department 
In 


Sales and Consulting Capacity 


INSTALL 


K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 


The far seeing weaving mill executive in- 
stalls K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing that 
money put at interest will yield interest— 
but money invested in K-A will yield ten 
fold. 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. L ATLANTA, GA. 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 

Real Estate Subdivision and 
Resorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estate and Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Complete Topographic Surveys 


General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Meridian, Miss —J. W. Rountree, 
of the Rountree Cotton Mills. of this 
City, States: “We are adding one 
i2-ball warp continuous indigo ma- 
chine, built by the Cocker Machine 
& Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. Me- 
chanics are here installing the ma- 
chine and we hope to have it in 
operation by September 1, at which 
time we will put this mill on denims 
and other numbers requiring indigo 
dyed yarns. The machine complete 
cost us approximately $70,000.” 


Durham, N. C.—The Goldsboro 
plant of the Durham Hosiery Mills 
is now being vacated, and both ma- 
chinery and other equipment are 
being installed in the mills here. 
The process of transfer is expected 
lo be completed about the first of 
the month, at which time the Golds- 
boro building and property will be 
offered for sale. The branch plant 
aft Goldsboro for the last. few years 
had been manufacturing children’s 
hosiery, and it was only a few weeks 
ago that officials reached their de- 
cision to move the machinery here. 
The Durham Hosiery Mills have two 
plants in Mebane, only one of which 
is In operation, and one in Orange 
county. 


Waynesville, N. C.—J. T. Royle, 
president of Royle & Pilkington 
Tapestry Mills,, under construction 
here, and New Jersey, has arrived 
at Waynesville to oversee the in- 
stallation of the machinery in the 
new tapestry mull, the building for 
which has just been completed and 
is located in Hazelwood, just out- 
side of Waynesville. 

The machinery for the ‘mill is 
reaching Hazelwood -daily and 40 
carloads are now en route. Mr. 
Royle stated that all machinery will 
be ready for operation by October 
1. 

The tapestry mill building is built 
of supporting columns of brick and 
is almost entirely of glass windows. 
The grounds of the mill will be 
planted in grass, flowers and shrubs. 

Ben Colkitt, formerly of New Jer- 
sey, will be manager of the Way- 
nesville plant. Mr. Colkitt and his 
family moved to Waynesville some 
time ago. 

Gainesville, Ga—The merger of 
three local pants -manufacturing 
firms was complete here this week. 
The new firm, headed by C. M. 
Chambers, local financier and man- 
ufacturer, is composed of the 
Gainesville Pants Company, J. T. 
Ladd Manufacturing Company, and 
Ray Manufacturing Company, and is 
known as Gainesville Pants Com- 
pany. 

Associated with Mr. Chambers will 
be C. W. Horton, of Winder, Ga.. 
principal owner of Bellgrade Man- 
ufacturing Company, a work cloth- 
ing firm. J. T. Ladd, of the Ladd 
Manufacturing Company, will also 
be a director. 

It is estimated that after the firm’s 
mechanical expansion is effected, it 
will employ 150 to 200 workers. 
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Paducah, Ky.—The Arcadia Hos- 
iery Mills, Paducah’s newest man- 
ufacturing unit, will open about 
September 15, according to an an- 


nouncement. The new hosiery mills, 
which will be run by the same men 
who have charge of the Claussner 
Hosiery Mills, were erected at a cost 
of approximately $250,000. Within a 
year after the beginning of opera- 
lion the new plant will employ 250 
persons. 


who are also 
Hosiery 
Arcadia 


The following men, 
officers of the Claussner 
Mills, will be officers of the 
Hosiery Mills: W. P. Paxton, presi- 
dent; R. F. Claussner, vice-president 
in charge of operation; J. J. Cartin, 
vice-president in charge of sales; 
James R. 


Smith, secretary and as- 
sistant to the vice-president, and 
Richard Rudy, treasurer. 

New Braunfels, Tex.—On the pe- 
lilion of the Commercial Loan & 
Trust Co., of San Antonio, Ralph 
Durkee, of San Antonio, has heen 
appointed receiver for the Planters 
and Merchants Mills, Inc. of New 
Braunfels, manufacturers of ging- 


hams. 
The plaintiff alleged that on No- 


vember 5, 1924, the company exe- 
cuted 15-year sinking fund 7 per 
cent first mortgage gold bonds ag- 
gregating $500,000, and that it had 


failed to meet the interest payments 


as well as pay agreed installments 
into the sinking fund, and asked 
that the receiver conduct the af- 


fairs of the corporation until such 
lime as the mill could be sold. 


Master Mechanics To 
Meet October 16th 


The Master Mech: inics’ Section of 
the Southern Textile Association 
will hold a meeting in Greenville, 8 
U., on Tuesday, October 16th, during 
the Southern Textile Exposition. 
Every master mechanic is cordially 
invited to attend this and 
lo visit the Exposition. It is espe- 
cially fitting that the program will 
embrace this feature since the mas- 
ter mechanic is an important man 
in the plant organization of the 
modern cotton factory. Whether it 
be in the work of spinning or weav- 
ing of cotton, in the finishing, dyeing 
or the printing, the master me 
chanic is responsible for the con- 
tinuous operation of the machinery. 
This Exposition will mean as much 
Lo him as to any one in the industry. 


SeSS1IOnN 


Tuesday will be “Master Mechanics’ 
Day.” 

Another very interesting event 
arranged tor the Southern Textile 


Exposition is a meeting of the Tex- 


: Textile Wet Finishing Machinery } 
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Division of the American So- day, October 17th, in the ball room 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. This of the Poinsett Hotel. There will be 
hering will be held on Wednes- present as honor guest, Alex Dow, 


gal 


HOSIERY 


CONDITIONING MACHINES VACUUM EXTRACTORS 
THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


3351 Stokley Street, ag 
Southern Agents: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. NC 


Makers of Leather Belting 
Since 1894 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING 
stands more punishment—Gives longer 


service at lower belt-mile cost. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Company 
302 E. Sixth Street 
Phone Hemlock 1027 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Long Distance Telephone 9986 
Makers of Leather Belting since 1894 


Reliable Devices 


ince 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta Boston Charlotte Greenville 
Georgia Macsachucetts North Carelina South Carolina 
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president of the society. Mr. Dow in 
private life is president of the De- 


troit Edison Company, and one of 
the most distinguished engineers of 
the country. His visit to Greenville 


as head of the A. S. M. E. will lend 
great interest to the Exposition. Jas. 
W. Cox, Jr.. of New York City, chair- 


man of the section, wil: conduct the 


meeting. Also there will be present 
Fred R. Low, editor of “Power.” 
Other important officials of the na- 


ional body are expected Invitations 
will be extended to some of the lead- 
Ing cotton mill executives of the 
South to attend the 


Glanzstoff Production 
Progressing 


Production of new viscose yarne, 
which started recently at the South- 


ern plant of the American Glanz- 
siofi Corporation, Elizabethton, 
Tenn., is slowly being accelerated by 
the addition of spinning frames and 


increasing efficiency among several 
hundred employes now being train- 
ed. Only a few frames are running 
at present, specializing in 150 denier 
yarn, but within two or three 
months the existing machinery is 
expected to reach a rate of about 
3,900,000 pounds annually. 

The Glanzstoff plant in 
ous departments is about 
cent completed as to 


its vari- 
per 
construction. 


The power house has been running 
for some time and about two weeks 
azo the chemical department start- 
ed the preparation of solution for 
the spinning machinery, which got 


under way a few days ago. 


it is thought that the production 
Ol yarn will be rather negligible this 
year from the volume standpoint, 
though present machinery will 


probably reach maximum efficienc y 
early in the 


hew year. Spinning 
frames wil be added to the present 
3,000,000-pound capacity, so that the 


1929 output will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 


1,000,000 pounds, on the 
basis of 150 denier varns. Glanz- 
stolfs first unit will have an ulti- 
mate capacity of 5,000,000 pounds. 


when several thousand workers will 
be entploved. 
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New Hit and Miss Colors in 
Wash Goods 


NUMBER of distinctive policies 

feature the spring 1929 offerings 
of Galey & Lord, 25 Madison avenue, 
who are also bringing out a large 
number of lines in entirely new 
weaves, prints, varn content and 
style conception. The plan in woven 
goods is to maintain the individual- 
ism and not to confuse them, even 
remotely, with prints. The mills 
have installed new machinery, which 
makes what is an innnovation—a hil 
and miss dyed varn in varied color 
ings. Thirty new colors have been 
added, which broaden the variety 
the already broad assortments, says 
the Journal of Commerce. 


The new yarns come in three and 
four color variations, which permiul 
effects never before put before ex- 
acting style conscious buyers. The 
combination of weaves and prints 1s 
expanded appreciably and multi 
filament fabrics are made much 
more soft through the use of Vis- 
cose Crown Brand yarns. The new 
offering includes fabrics made of 
rayon and cottons, Bemberg special- 
ties, Celanese, Celanese and rayon 
mixtures, all’ rayons and all cottons, 
some of them rayon decorated 


The “Arlequin is a new range, 
34-35 inches wide, which is a double 
warp cloth in high count for sports 
wear in small modern weaves, show- 
ing up to four colors It teatures 
fabrics suitable for ensembles, as do 
many other of the offerings for the 
new season. There are broken dia- 
monds and invisible stripes in con- 
trast and other novelties for dress 


The new “Delice” line is a chiffon 
made of multi-filament varns in a 
softer and sheerer finish. Here many 
weaves shown up the hit and miss 
varns to special advantage. New 
types of delicate plaids are shown, 
insert figure stripes, broken stripes, 
larger and bolder plaids, quilted im- 
pressions, Turkish candy colorings 
and novelty checks on white and 
colored grounds. Lusant rayon 
description organdy is new, which 
shows woven color effects im soft 


pastel shades. Multi-cloor checks 
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and paids used with enough rayon 
fo enrich the patterns. 

Cotton and Duleseo rayon are 
newly combined in the “Petal 
Bloom” line, which offers a_ soft 
handle and luster, mostly in bright 
pin stripes and broad chambray ef- 
fects. The offering included weaves 
which use hit and miss yarns, end 
and end effects, narrow-and broader 
stripes, with the stripe idea fore- 
most, many fitted to the ensemble 
The new “Lumina” voile 
shows an end and end rayon and 
cotton with warp and filling featur- 
ing stripes and plaids in bright.and 
soberer color contrasts, also a num- 
ber of the hit and miss varn novel- 


“Vaibrant’ chiffon is a novelty 
cloth of mutlti-filmaent rayon and 
cotton, which combines novel 
weaves and modern prints in various 
sizes, which shows up designs in an 
informal way. The cloth is excep- 
tionally soft, many of the colors re- 
sembling metallics and others con- 
trasting plainer shades. The same 
line also comes without the prints 
especially for ensemb.e combima- 
tions. 


“Graze Moderne,” another new 
fabric, 18 an all cotton tissue with 
rayon and cut’ figure decorations 
which come in monotone and col- 
ored clips. Various styles show hit 
and miss dyed yarn decorations, 
with cut figures in artistic effects. 
in these rayon is used in a highly 
decorative way. 

\ number of all Bemberg fabries 
have been produced under the name 
“sSvelva,’ all of which are new and 
include “Tripoli,” a very sheer fine 
demer high count cloth in a full 
color range of plain shades and 
“Ninon, which is heavier in weight. 
A Bemberg pique shows a very fine 
wile in a soft handle for sports 
wear. Georgettes in the lime are 
ayved in indranthene colors in a tull 
range of shades. The cloth eannot 
be distinguished from silk and will 
cutwear man silks. In the vyoile 
prints the colors are what might be 
used in the highest type of all silk 
chiffons. They come in soft shades 
and bright color combinations in 
allover florals. 


“Mica” tweed is of mercerized 


cotton with patterns suggestive of 
the name in basket weaves in plain 
shade diamonds and diagonals and 
in bright coloring also. “Taffetub” 
cotton rayon taffeta comes in plain 
and dobby styles in a full color 
range. Sheer voiles are included in 
“Piquet,” which line features over- 
cords in mercerized yarns in artistic 
arrangements. The “Mehpac” of- 
fering is cotton and rayon in new 
weaves which include stripes, geo- 
metrics, metal effects, high harness 
aobbies and plains. Emphasis is 
placed on the variety of weaves. 


“Radioux chiffon is cotton and 
rayon mixed, showing new checks 
and woven moire effects, hairiine 
shadow stripes, ombres narrow rain- 
bow repeats and many staples. “Gaze 
Marvel” puts before buyers a rayon 
and cotton mixed tissue in new color 
varn combinations. There are end 
and end styles, new color yarn com- 
binations, clipped work and high 
rayon decorations. “Elfin” batiste 
offers to the children’s wear trade 
a sheer in a high construction suit- 
ably styled with clipped work in- 
cluded. 


Very delicate work is available in 
the “Sea-Mist” line with rayon fill- 
ing and cotton warp with delicate 
cut work in pastel colors. some 
show dark cut work on _ tinted 
grounds and the reverse, also staples 
checks and plains. The “Taffosan” 
offering 1s of rayon and cotton In a 
close weave with stripes and dobby 
weaves included. “Viscela” vorles 
combine Celanese and rayon yarns 
in unusual.y odd shades in plaids, 
and checks in high and light shades. 

{ corded weave is offered in 
“Rantung.” a cotton and rayon, in 
small dobbies in simple and more 
complicated colors. The “Doucelle” 
36-inch all Celanese voile comes in 
plain shades from white through 
pastel tones to high colors. 


Chatham Co. Adopts Core 
Yarn 


The Chatham Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Elkin, N. C., is adopting the 
core yarn construction which has 
been used before im blankets in 
ight weights which could not be 
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napped without a strong core. The 
mills are putting it in regular blank- 
el weights because it will not only 
enormously increase the strength 
and the wearing qualities, but it will 
aiso allow a much loftier nap and 
hence greater warmth. 

The present part-wool blanket 
4% pounds, 68x80, and 4% pounds, 
70x80—has grown enormously popu- 
lar. With the largest producer in 
the country taking this radical step 
in changing the construction of 
part-wool blankets other manufac- 
turers will watch the development 
closely. 

“One of the arguments against the 
popular priced blankets has been 
their lack of strength. With a *ore 
yarn filling all possible strength is 
obtained: consequently the blankets 
will last longer, and in many in- 
stances, such as institutions, their 
usefulness will be greatly enhanced,” 
an official said. 

“The production of the Chatham 
Manufacturing Company in blankets 
has increased over one million pairs 
during the past five years. A large 
part of this has been in part-wools. 
Recently a new mill has been com- 
pleted and further increases in out- 
put will come. New machinery has 
heen purchased to allow the manu- 
facture of core yarn blankets, and 
beginning with the 1929 season all 
part wool blankets made by Chat- 
ham will have core yarn construc- 
tion, 

“We have been experimenting for 
two years on this and feel confident 
we have obtained the highest possi- 
be standard in a part-wool blanket. 

“In addition, we are arranging 
new changes in styles, more single 
blankets and a line of solid colors, 
embracing all qualities, part-wool 
and all-wool.” 


Philippine Islands Trade 
Poor 


July was the poorest month of the 
current year in the trade in textiles 
in general. Sharp advances in prices 
of goods in the United States cou- 
pled with small orders from the 
Provinces, which had ordered heav- 
lly during June, and the uncertainty 
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of raw cotton prices kept dealers 
out of the market. Dealers complain 
of very poor provincial collections. 
Stocks of textiles are generally nor- 
mal and there has been no change 
in the anfi-Japanese boycott situa- 
lion since last month when Chinese 
dealers denied the organization of 
an anti-Japanese boyeott, but Jap- 
anese goods handled by Chinese 
were suffering in favor of American 
products, 


Small orders for American erayv 
sheetings were placed during the 
early part of July, but continued 
favorable exchange and quick de- 


livery resulted in preference being 
shown for Shanghai goods. 
Japanese gray sheetings continued 
lo arrive. Loeal stocks of the higher 
grades of bleached sheetings are 
moving well at good prices, but busi- 
ness in the lower constructions of 
bleached sheetings continues ex- 
lremely competitive with slow 
movement. During July and early 
\ugust, there was very little order- 
ing of bleached sheetings and stocks 
are not too heavy. Trade in 
drills 1s stagnant. In colored 
drills (suitings 
was fair, buf 


some 


gray 
varn 

the local movement! 
there was only small 
ordering of American goods at spe- 
cial prices. Stocks are reported to 
be below normal. 

During July local demand = for 
chambrays was good, stocks were 
low, and rood orders were reported 


for the lhehter weights of United 
States chambrays although Ameri- 
can prices of the heaviest grades 
were too high to permit business 


being done. Present stocks of cham- 
brays are fairly heavy. Only smal! 
orders were placed for denims as 
dealers are awatting lower prices; 
local movement of denims is re- 
stricted and stocks are short. There 
wis a fair local movement of ging- 
hams at improved prices on account 
of the shortage of stocks but ample 
stocks are expected to arrive in the 
near Ttuture. 

In narrow prints cheap goods with 
(ived grounds are moving well, and 
there is also a good demand for 
rrints mm new egmeham effects. 
Stocks with light grounds and floral 
designs are extremely difficult to 
sell at present. In percales fair or- 
dering in new styles of well-known 
brands was reported, and both the 
local movement and prices improv- 
ed. All classes of khakis were in 
good demand at satisfactory prices 
and stocks were sufficient for re- 
quirements. Demand for voiles, par- 
ticularly prints, is improving as 
dealers look for new goods for the 
Christmas and Easter trade. Trade 
In rayons and mactive. 
Demand for white broadcloths is 
fair amd local stocks are small.— 
Trade Commissioner G. C. Howard. 


Ssateens 1s 


Mill Men Answer Quillen 


Greenville, S. C—Robert Quillen’s 
attack upon the wages and policies 
prevalent in Southern cotton mills 
was answered by a number of 
Greenville mill men who were inter- 
viewed on that subject. 

Several of those interviewed said 
they preferred to remain out of any 
kind of controversy and had no de- 
sire to answer Quillen in any way. 
Several others, however, said Quil 
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len’s attack did the textile industry 
an injustice, in that it gave the im- 
pression that wages in the South 
were right in every field except im 
textiles. 

“Everyone knows 
the South are low,” one mill man 
declared. “It does not require Quil- 
len to point this fact out, for our 
people to realize it. But why single 
oul the textile industry? Why does 
he not 


that wages In 


point the same accusing 
finger at the mercantile stores of 
our cities? Has he made any in- 


vestigation of the wages paid girls 
and young women in many ot our 
stores? If so, I think he will find 
many other fields need reforming. 

“The textile industry is paying 
low wages because it can afford to 
pay no more. Many of our mills 
have been operating without any 
hope of profit but merely to keep 
our help together and to provide i 
living for them. Why does Quillen 
not state both sides of the ques- 
lion?” 

Another mill man who said he had 
been in the mill business in this and 
other States for some time said: “It 
Quillen thinks there its big money in 
the textile business, he should go In 
it. If he can make money out of it, 
he can do better than a score of mill 
presidents in this section are now 
doing. Why doesn’t he try his hand 
at it? . Maybe he could so operate 
his plant that he could pay his help 
more than existing mills are doing.” 

Another mill man pointed out that 
under existing conditions the South- 


ern mill worker gets much more 
than it would seem at first. 
“In addition to their wages, they 


get lights and water with no cost at 
all, and a house for almost nothing. 
I think all of the mills charge 25 
cents a week for each room. There- 
fore if a man has a five-room house, 
he would have to pay $1.25 per week 
or a little over $5 per month. These 
facts should be taken into consid- 
eration In making any criticism of 
ihe Southern textile industry, if 
seems to me.” 

Others echoed virtually the same 
sentiments but said no good could 
be obtained by airing anyone's views, 
as substantial relief could come only 
by better business conditions, thus 
bringing about an improved demand 
for mill products. 


American Woolen Co. 
Shows Big Loss 


An imdication of the unsatisfac- 
lory conditions prevailing in the 
woolen business are reflected in the 
report of the American Woolen 
Company, covering the first six 
months of this year. The company 
and its subsidiaries reported a net 
loss Of $894,703 after charges and 
depreciation. This compares with a 
loss Of $822,143 in the first half of 
las tyear. 

Profit after charges for. the six 
months this year totalled $105.297. 
and for the same period last year 
$239,203, while depreciation this 
year was estimated at $1,000,000, as 
compared with $1,061,346. Payment 
Of $1,020,833 in preferred dividends 
and $438 in subsidiary dividends in 
the first half of 1927 brought the 
deficit to $1,843,414, while non-pay- 
ment of dividends this year left the 
deficit at $894,703. 
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American Business in 
the First Half of 1928 


(Continued from Page 7) 


efficiency is evident from calcula- 
tions of the Department of Com- 
merce, which show that in manu- 
facturing the output per worker 
averaged about 43 per cent higher 
in 1927 than in 1919. A large pro- 
portion, possibly the great majority, 
of the employees who have left fac- 
tories have gone into other occupa- 
tions, notably into distribution, into 
various forms of personal service, 
and into certain branches of trans- 
portation. The immense increase in 
the use of automobiles has caused 
the employment of hundreds of 
thousands .in connection with their 
sale, repair or operation. 

One of the most noteworthy ten- 
dencies during the first half of 1928 
was the relative advance in prices 
of farm products as compared with 
other classes of products. The cost 
of living index and the retail cos! 
of food were lower in the first six 
months of 1928, thus leaving to con- 
sumers a larger margin of purchas- 
ing power. 

The foreign trade of the United 
States also continued in a satistac- 
tory position during the first half 
of 1928. Exports were greater than 
for the first half of any year since 
the close of the post-war boom, 
when price levels were much higher. 
The gain as has been usual in recent 
years, was chiefly in exports of 
manufactured goods which were 8 
per cent greater in value than im 
ihe first half of 1927. Imports were 
slightly less in value than in the 
corresponding period a year ago, 
and decidedly less than in the first 
half of 1926, but the declines are 
attributable to lower prices espe 
cially of silk and rubber. Eliminat- 
ing the effect of lower prices there 
has been an almost unbroken up- 
ward tendency in imports ever since 
the war. due to the advancing buy- 
ing power of consumers and the 
increasing demand of American In- 
dustry for raw materials not pro- 
duced in this country. The most 
striking feature of foreign trade this 
year, however, has been the excep- 
tionally heavy exportation of gold 
which, in view of the large excess 
also) of commodity exports over 
commodity imports, seems to indi- 
cate a still further expansion of the 
rate of American investment of 
capital in amines countries. 

Dyeing of C ‘otton Blacks 


Continued from Page 10) 


but this has gone very largely oul 
of the dvers’ landscape of available 
colors, and that is logwood black. 
At one time this dve was of tre- 
mendous interest, but the low cos! 
of the sulphur dyestuffs, and the 
direct cotton blaeks, as well as the 
possibilities of relatively cheap and 
continuous production of aniline 
blacks have almost made logwood 
black on cotton a nonentity. The 
cost of black 1s, of course, low, bul 
the results are not, generally speak 
ing, all that one desires. 

With respect to vat blacks, the 
high cost of production here limits 
their use, but it Is amongst these 
colors that the very finest results 
can in every way be obtained. 


Tendering subsequently of the 
cotton is also entirely absent, and 
such dyed cotton could then be in- 
deed described as “fast.” 

There are, of course, certain ex- 
tremely good results possible by 
means of the Azoic coloring matters, 
but the best methods at the moment 
which may be considered fairly fool- 
proof for the dyeing of really fast 
blacks to all and sundry conditions 
and on all types of cotton fibre are 
by means of the vat dyestuffs.—Tex- 
tile Argus. 


Harvesting Methods and 
Weather Exposure on 
Spinning Quality of Cotton 
Continued from Page 6) 


square root of the number spun. 
The results of the strength tests 
show that there was very little dif- 
ference in the strength of yarn spun 
from the October and November 
pickings of cotton grown in rows ©, 
section A. However, the varn spun 
from the snapped cotton grown in 
rows D, Section A, was noticeably 
weaker than that from the picked 
rows D, the decrease in strength 
ranging from 2.71 per cent to 5.40 
per cent, depending upon the yarn 
number. 

As the weathering of the cotton in 
the field evidentiy had no noticeable 
effect on the strength of the yarn 
spun from it, the difference in 
strength of yarn spun from cotton 
snapped on November 24 and thaf 
of yarn spun from cotton picked on 
October 19 must be due almost en- 
tirelvy to the method of harvesting. 

The cotton grown in Section B 
and gathered by the snapping meth- 
od showed a similar decrease i yarn 
strength, the yarn from the snap- 
ped cotton being from 1.47 per cent 
to 3.30 per cent weaker than that 
from picked cotton grown in the 
same section and harvested on the 
same date. 

Although the percentages of aver- 
age deviation and extreme variation 
for the snapped cotton are in each 
ease higher than those of the cor- 
responding picked cotton, the dif- 
ferences are so small as to have no 
real significance. 

Manufacturing properties: It is 
practically impossible for ordinary 
cleaning equipment to remove all 
pin trash from low-grade cottons. A 
large part of this pin trash is freed 
from the fibers as they pass through 
the rolls of the various fly frames 
and through the spinning rolls. 
some of this minute trash, however, 
continues to adhere to the fibers, 
and gives the yarn a- somewhal 
rough appearance. This was the 
case with the yarns spun from the 
cottons of these tests. 

Summary. 

This test of cotton grown in Texas 
indicates that snapping as a method 
of harvesting is responsible for an 
increase in waste content and a 
lowering of gradé; that the yarns 
from snapped cottons grown within 
a given section of the field were 
vonsistently slightly weaker than 
spun from picked cotton of that sec. 
lion; that snapping evidently had no 
particular effect upon the uniform- 
ity of size and strength of the yarns 
spun; and that there was no appre- 
clable difference in the manufactur- 
ing qualities of picked and snapped 
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PREVENTION 


is worth a great deal of 


cure. 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


will prevent slippery floors 
by cleaning them so thor- 
oughly and quickly that ac- 
cidents from slipping are 


unheard of. 


Ask your supply man 
for “WYANDOTTE” 


The J B. FORD CO... Scle Mntre 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


New York's Newest Hotel 
Pirradilly 


227 West 45th Street 
At B’way—New York 


Adjacent to Every 
Activity 


600 Bright Sunlit Rooms 
Each with Bath. Electric 
Fan, Ice Water 


Single Room & Bath $3.00 
Double Room & Bath $4.50 


Exceptional Restaurant 
and Luncheonette 
Wire at our Expense for 
Reservations 


I’. D. Sofield, Mgr. Dir. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN: 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 


Read in more than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 
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cottons. The results of the test in- 
dictate also that longer exposure in 
the field was responsible for a low- 
ering in grade. 


- 


Kaumagraph Transfers 
Discover the Antarctic 


Commander Byrd's trip to the 
Antarctic is completely equipped 
with everything necessary to make 
the expedition successful. No ex- 
ploration ever undertaken equals 
this one from the point of view of 
careful preparation. _Stowed away 
in his ships are such necessities as 
airplanes, tractors, scientific instru- 
ments, medicines, foodstuffs, and 
woolen underwear. 


The woolen underwear was do- 
nated by the Lackawanna Mills, of 
Seranton, Pa. and marked with 
Kaumagraph Transfers. Thus, Kau- 
magraph Transfers push on to the 
South Pole—possibly one of the few 
places in the world to which they 
have not yet penetrated. Kauma- 
graph Transfers are used by over 
75 per cent of all hosiery manufac- 
turers, by over 75 per cent of all 
woolen manufacturers, by textile 
mills, by leather manufacturers and 
in countless other industries as well. 
Small wonder then, that Kauma- 
graph Transfers were chosen to 
identify a minor: but nevertheless 
important, item in the equipment of 
the largest and most carefully’ plan- 
ned scientific excursion ever known. 


Reduced in 
Mass. Cotton Mills 


Boston, Mass.—Due to the strike 
at New Bedford and to heavy cur- 
lailment at Fall River, cotton mill 
activity in Massachusetts for July 
was the lowest since the government 
began compilation of detailed figures 
early in 19214. To find as small a 
total of spindle hours operated as 
that of last month, one would have 
to go back several years, possibly to 
pre-war days, when in number of 
spindles in place the Massachusetts 
textile industry was the same size 
as today. 

In July 4,595,674 of Massachusetts’ 
total 9,349,994 spindles were active, 
with a total of 793,954,764 spindle 
hours. This was an average activity 
of 85 hours for the month, or 44.1 
per cent of capacity. Reflecting for 
the most part the effect of the New 
Bedford strike, last month’s activity 
compares with 154 hours per spindle 
in place, or 72 per cent of capacity, 
for March, the last month unaffected 
by the shut-down. 

‘Average operation of 85 hours for 
the Massachusetts spindle in July 
compared with 261 hours in South 
Carolina, 246 hours in Georgia, 235 
hours in North Carolina and 217 
hours in Alabama. The average for 
the industry was 176 hours. 

Massachusetts’ best month since 
the records began was in March, 
19023. when 10,925,388 of the 11,993,961 
spindles in place operated a total of 
2 361,882,758 spindle hours, or just 
about three times the total of July. 

Last month the number of spin- 
dies in the Massachusetts textile in- 
dustry continued to decline. It Is 
not a pleasant task to point out 
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losses in Massachusetts spindles, buf 
comparison with the recent past 
may be of value. 

At the peak, in November, 1922, 
Massachusetts had in place 12,008,258 
spindles, as against 9,349,994 on July 
31 last. Six years ago, as now, North 
Carolina was second in number of 


spindles, with 5,340,083; today the 
number has grown to 6,191,580. 
South Carolina was, and still is, 


third, with 5,102,092 spindles in No- 
vember, 1922, and 5,491,604 at the 
end of July. 

Since November, 1922, the New 
England spindles in place have 
dropped from 17.397.664 to 15,643,054, 
while those in the cotton growing 
States have increased from 16,157,- 
559 to 18,510,488. Furthermore, in 
the South nearly all the spindles are 
in active operation, while hundreds 
of thousands in New England are 
inactive, many of them permanently. 

The cotton manufacturing indus- 
iry as a whole was less active in 
July, due to quiet demand for goods. 
Operations were at 79.8 per cent ca- 
pacity on a single shift basis, com- 
pared with 883 per cent in June, 
and with 107.2 per cent at the recent 
peak last November. 


Receivers Named in Suit 
Against Cooper & Griffin 


Spartanburg, —~D. E. MeCuen 
and George P. toate of Green- 
ville, S. C., have appointed receivers 
for the firm of Cooper & Griffin, 
Inc., cotton merchants, and W. C. 
Griffin individually by Federal 
Judge H. H. Watkins, of the South 
Carolina Western District. 

The Erlanger Mill, 


Lexington, N. 
complainant in the hill of 
equity against the firm of Cooper & 
Griftin, Inc.. and L. Y. Irvin, of 
Greenville, brought the action 
against W. 8S. Griffin individually. 

The order directing the appoint- 
ment of receivers was hased upon 
information contained in the two 
bills of equity and the answers of 
the defendants, in which they ad- 
mitted all alleged liabilities and 
joined in asking the court to name 
receivers. 

The Erlanger Mill complaint 
charges Cooper & Griffin, Inc., with 
failure to fulfill contracts for deliv- 
ery of cotton contracted for in 1926, 
with a resultant debt of approxi- 
mately $226,000 to complainant, se- 
cured by promissory notes past due. 
The complaint further alleges that 
the firm of Cooper & Griffin, Ine.. 
now has large outstanding orders 
for the purchase and sale of cotton 
and that these contracts, hitherto 
protected by hedging in the New 
York and New Orleans exchanges 
can no longer be safeguarded in this 
way, because of “abnormal” condi- 
tions in the cotton business. 


Kast Carolina to Try for Northern 
Mills. 


Kinston, C Kastern Car- 
olina Chamber of Commerce will 
conduct an advertising campaign in 
the hope of interesting Northern 
textile mill owners in this section’s 
nivantages. A “large sum” will be 
spent, if was stated at headquarters 
of the organization. 


OIL Under Machines 


means wasted lubricant and lessened protection against frictional wear. 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Does not Waste—It Stays in Bearings 


due to our exclusive process that makes it extremely adhesive—so ape 
off goods in process. 


. and NON-FLUID OIL, because of its high lubricating qualities, 
keeps bearings continuously protected against frictional wear 


All this at less cost for lubrication 


NON-FLUID OIL lasts several times as long per application as liquid 
oil, 


Write today for testing sample and bulletin, 


‘“Lubrica- 
tion of Textile Machinery.”’ 


¢ Southern Agent: Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. :) 

y 

NEW YORK G NEWJERSEY LI LUBRICANT CO. 

MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. A 


Warehouses: 
CHICAGO, ILL. PROV! DENCE,R.I. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


‘4% 


ATLANTA,GA. | 
CHARLOTTE,NC. 
_GREENVILLE,S.C._ 


RADIACTINE 


A NEW SCOURING MATERIAL 
FOR 


WOOL, SILK, COTTON AND RAYONS 


Removes Mineral Oils and Carbon Spots 
Not Sensitive to Hard Water 


Not Injurtous to the Fiber, Due to Absence 
of Free Alkali 


Excellent Dye Assistant and Wetting-out Agent 
Unsurpassed Softener for Hosiery of Any Kind 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


708-710 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Boston, Mass. Paterson, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. San Francisco, Cal. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., 485 SOUTH CHURCH ST. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and overseers 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and 


of every cotton mil! in the South. 
send it to us. 


Name of Mill 


iown 


Spinning Spindle 


Looms 


Superintendent 


Carder 


Weaver 


Cloth Room 


Dyer 


Recent changes 


Master Mechanic 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8S. Patent Office 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
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Index To Advertisers 


Special Excursion Fares 
TO 


Atlanta, Birmingham and Chattanooga 
VIA 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Thursday, September 6, 1928 


Round trip fares from Charlotte, N. C. 


Allanta, Ga. $7.50 
Birmingham, Ala. 9.50 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 9.50 

Tickets on sale September 6th, for all trains 
Limited. 

Final limit good to return on all regular trains except Crescent 
Limited) so as to reach original starting point prior to midnight 
for Atlanta, Monday, September 10th: for Birmingham and Chatta- 
nooga, Wednesday, September 12. 1928. 

Fine opportunity to visit Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. 

lor detailed information eall on any Southern Railway agent. 


RK. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N.C, 


except Crescent 


Sth 


Where a — appears opposite a name it 


Abbott Machine Co 
Abington Machinery Worke 
Akron Belting Co 
Mfe. 
American Aniline & Pxtract Cn 
American Bobbin Co 
(“esablancas Corp 
Americen Ghinrzetoff Corp 
American Co 
American Yarn & Processing Co 


Apco-Mossberg Corp 
Arabol C's 
Armstrong Cork Co 
Arnold, Holman & Co 
Ashworth Bros 
Associated FPlusiness Papers, Ine 
Atlanta Krush 
tancroft. Jos. & Sons 
farber-Colman Co 
Barber Mig. Co 
Rell, Geo. © 
Rond, (has. Co 
Rorne Scrvmeer Co 
Bosson & Lane 
Roulieny, 
Bradley, J., Mig. Co 
BRriges-Schafiner Co 
Brown 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
‘arrier Engineering Corp 
‘atin & (Co 
“‘harlotte Leather Belting Co. 
‘harlotte Mfg. Co 
‘elanese Corp. of America 
“*hemica!l & lve Corp 
‘ocker Machine & Fonndry Co 
‘ollins Hres. Machine Co 
‘ook'’s, Adam, Sons 
‘orn Products Refining Co 
‘ourtney., Dana 8S. Co 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


(rump, F. M. & Co 

(Curran & Barry 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

Cutler-Hammer Mfe. Co 

& M ("6 

Dary Rine Traveler Co 

Deering, Milliken & Co Irn 

Diamond Chain & Mfe. Co 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 

Draper. S 

Draper Corp 

Dronsfield Bros 

Duke. Puwer Co 


Dunning & Boschert Presse (Co... Ine 


Duplan Silk Corp 


DuPont de Nemours, EB. L & Co. 


EKastwood, Benjamin, Co 
Eaton, Paul B 
Eclipse Textile Devices, 
Econon.y Baler Co 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Entwistle, T. Cs 

Fafnir Bearing ‘‘o 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co 
Fales a Jenks Machine Co 
Farish Co 
Ferguson Gear (‘'o 
Ford J. B. © 
Foster Machine Co 
Franklin Process Co 

Garland Mfc. Coa 
General Dyestuff Corp 
General Electric Co 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co 
(Graton & Knight Co 
(reat Northern Hotel 
Greenville felting (Co 

Haberland Mfg. Co 
Harris, A. W., Oil Co 
Hart Products Corp 
H & B. American Machine Co 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearine Co 
Hotel Imperial 

iselin-Jefferson Co 
Jacobs, E. H. Mfe. Co 
Johnson, Chas. .B 

Kaumagraph Co 
.\eever Starch Co 
Klipstein, A. & Co 


Page 


Detour Makes Difference. 


alike 
ever you\ say to them goes 


She—\Men are al! 


what- 


one 


Lambeth Rope Corp 
Lane. W. T & 
Langley, W. H. & Co 
Lawrence, A. C. Leather Co. 
Lea, David M. & Co., Ine 
Lesiic, Evans & (Co 
Lestershire Spool & Mfe. Co. 
Lewis, John D 
Lineoin Electric Co 
Link-Relt Co 
Lowell Shuttle Co 

Marston, Jno. P. Co 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
Mauney Steel Co 
Moreland Sizing Co 
Morse Chain Co 
National Aniline & Chemical Co 
National Ring Traveler Co 
Neutrasol Chemical Corp 
Newmann, R. & Co 
Newport Chemical Works, Ine 
NN. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co 


(hakite Products. Ine. 


Page Fence & Wire Products Assn 


Parker, Walter L. Co 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Perkins, B. F. & Son. Ine 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery 


Piccadilly Hotel 
Polk, R. L. & Co 

— 
Ramsey Chain Co 
Reeves Bros., Ine 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical 
R. l. Warp Stop Equipment Co 
ttiice Dobby Chain Co 
Robinson, Wm. & Son Co 
hogers Fibre 
Roy, B. S. & Son 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sandoz Chemical Works. Ine 
Sargent’s, ©. G. Sons Corp. 
Scott, Henry L. & Co 
Seaboard Ry 
Seydel Chemical Co 
Sevydel- Woolley, 
Sipp Machine Co 
Sirrine, J & Co 
F. Industries 
Slip-Not Belting Co 
Sonneborn, L. Sons 
Sonoco Products 
Southern Landscape Service 
Southern Ry 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Southern Textile Exposition 
Stafford Co 
Standard Nut & Co 
Standard Co 
Steel Iteddle Mfg Co 
Stein. Hall & Co 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Ine 
Stone, Chas. HI 
Sullivan Hardware Co 

Tagliabue. C. J. Mfg. Co 
Takamine Laboratories, Inc 
Terrell Machine Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Textile Mill Supply Co 
Texas Co., The 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Tripod Paint Co 
Tubize Artificial Silkk Co 

| 
. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co 

Veeder-Root. Ine 
Victor Ring Traveler Co 
Fred’'k Vietor & Achelis 
Viscose Co. 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co 

Washburn, Ine 
Watts, Ridlev & Co 
Wellington, Sears & Co 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ringe Co 
Williams, J. H. Co 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Wood T. BB. Sons Co 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
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Processing Cotton Pile 
Fabrics 
Contmued from Page 5 


exercised in dyeing pile fabrics to 
keep down cloudiness as must be 
exercised in getting evenness. 

This sample is dried and cooled as 
quickly as possible. It is then com- 
pared to standard sample and shouid 
be slightly lighter, generally speak- 
ing. The next sample is cut from 
the machine in from 10 to 40 min 
utes after first sample and should 
be, after drying” and cooling, just 
about a match to standard. This 
sampling is carried on until the 
shade comes up to just what is de- 
sired and the liquor 1s dumped. Al- 
lowance must be made in sampling 
between the time the sample is cut 
from machine and time it ts found 
to be a match to standard. This 
time vames from around four to 
twenty minutes, depending on just 
how long it takes to cut, rinse, dry 
and cool the machine sample. There 
are shades of green that will take 
an unusually long time to cool and 
develop fo a shade where an accu- 
rate match can be obtained. 

While the machine sample is be- 
ing dmed, cooled and compared to 
standard sample, the dyeing is going 
right on and the shade is getting 
heavier. The shade not only is get- 
ting heavier during this period, buf 
is being changed in tone due to one 
or more of the colors used in com- 
bination having a little slower ex- 
haustion than the rest. It requires 
extreme care and continued practice 
in making the proper allowance in 
sampling from the machine so as to 
get an accurate match on the take- 
out. In drying the machine sample, 
it is found best to do so with warm 
circulating air. As this air drying 
is rather slow, the hot steam cylin- 
der is usually resorted to. Cylinder 
arying is done quickly and if is this 
lime saved that is so important. The 
disadvantage of cylinder drying is 
that some shades are weakened on 
coming in contact with the bot sur- 
face. This dulling of shade must he 
allowed for in matching. 

Study Dyestalf Properties. 

It is necessary to know the work- 
ing characteristics of the dyestulls 
you are using in order to secure a 
good match and even results. Dye- 
stuffs that dye evenly and exhaust! 
uniformly and slowly under various 
temperatures and at different con- 
centrations are necessary. Colors are 
best used in combination which ex- 
haust al same speed or nearly sv 

When shade is secured, the dye 
liquor is dumped and the final rinses 
ure made. The goods are rinsed 
clear of loose color and the cloth ts 
left in a cool state. While the dye 
‘iquor is being dumped and the 
rinses are im progress there is a 
stmmering or slow exhaustion of the 
several colors left in the liquor due 
to the cooling bath. Being familiar 
with the several colors that consti- 
tute the formulas you may allow for 
fhe taking on of those colors tha! 
exhaust in the cooling bath. To ge! 
a final check on this last exhaustion 
ua sample is cut from the fina! rinse. 

Finishing. 

The goods are now removed from 
the machine and run through a 
vacuum extractor at full width. The 
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dyed goods are carried to the finish- 
ing room where they are wet fin- 
ished, dried and dry finished. The 
main object of the finishing process 
is to bring the pile up straight and 
uniform, later laying the pile at re- 
quired angie for that particular 
grade of goods. By the aid of the 
tigre machine, steam brush, shearer. 
and plusher, the finisher does his 
work. In the hands of a skilled 
finisher the rough pieces of pile 
fabrics coming from the dyehouse 
are converted into a beautiful, lus- 
lrous and soft material for which 
there are found so many uses. * 


North Carolina 
Facts and Figures 
Continued from Page 8 


clay. Value of mica is 37 per cent 
of total production in United States; 
if ranks second in the production of 
copper in Southern States, and has 
largest feldspar mine and open-face 
granite quarry in the world 

Forest Products. 

North Carolina produces $100,000, 
OOO forest products annually. The 
South produces 50 per cent of the 
Nation's lumber, and Western North 
Carolinas hardwood forests, and 
Kastern North Carolina’s pine and 
gum timberlands are among the 
richest in supphes of lumber in the 
Kastern half of the United States, 


For Larger Sheets— 
And More of Them 


Columbia State 
Oklahoma, Western though it is 
and proud of il, likes no more than 
the rest of the world Greal Open 
spaces about the feet on cold nichts, 
and so the State has decreed by 
statute that in hotels no bed sheet 
shall be of less length than 108 
inches. 

Now Comes the Colton-Textile In- 
stitute and in its campaign to in- 
crease the consumption of cotton 
sels going a crusade for bed sheets 
ample in both length and breadth. 

“That is a cause that should win 
ardent converts and not only among 
persons having their private for- 
tunes more or less bound up with 
cotton. If there is an economy that 
is mean, annoying and disappoint- 
ng, surely if is parsimony in re- 
spect of the cloth that makes up 
bed sheets! The lower sheet should 
be long enough to allow of a tuck- 
in Of SIX Or seven inches al each end 
to hold it smoothly and securely in 
place. The top sheet ought to be 
long enough to tuck firmly at the 
foot of the bed while the Lop is told- 
ed back over the other covers al! 
least half a vard. Both sheets should 
have ample width so that the sides 
may be tucked under far enough to 
hold them tirmly. 

“And not only is if better 
ihe Institute advises, but more of 
them. A third sheet is, the experts 
of the Instilute maintain, both pro- 
lective and convenient. 


sheets 


During 
certain seasons sleepers find 
it comfortable to use a second top 
sheet rather than a blankel: and an 
argument to the heusewife is that 
a third sheet can be laundered at 
less trouble and expense than a 
blanket. 


VACATION 
TIME 


TRY THE COOL PLACES 


IN THE 
SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 
OF 


WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
EASTERN TENNESSEE 
AND 
NORTH GEORGIA 


‘The Land of the Sky” 


Jersey Seashore Resorts 
Old Point Comfort 
(Including 
New Chamberlin-Vanderbilt Hotel) 
Virginia Beach 
(Including New Hotel Cavalier ) 
Beaches at Ocean View (Norfolk) 
Charleston, Savannah, Brunswick and 
Jacksonville 
Mountain and Lake Region of 
New England 
Resorts on the Great Lakes 
The Black Hills of South Dakota 
Pacific Northwest Colorado 
California Resorts National Parks 
Lake Region of Canada 
Canadian Northwest 


REDUCED FARES 


TO 
ALL SUMMER TOURIST RESORTS 
TICKETS ON SALE DAILY 
BEGINING MAY 15TH, GOOD UNTIL OCTOBER 31ST 


Write for List of Summer Resort Hotels and Boarding houses; 
also Boys’ Camps and Girls’ Camps 


CONSULT TICKET AGENTS 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant wat ve 
Rockford, [11.,U.5.A. Knotters 

Automatic Spoolers 
Warpers 


Alig h Spe ed 


| 
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SELLING AGENTS 


for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
328 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents For 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghia (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORE 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Thursday, August 30, 1928. 


Cotton Goods 


New York.—Considerable improve- 
ment was noted in the cotton goods 


markets during the week. Sales of 


both unfinished and finished goods 
were larger. Several commission 
houses reported that they did the 
largest business they have had since 
last December. The bulk of the 
business in print cloths and sheet- 
ings wag taken on the recent low 
price levels, although quotations 
has moved up some at the close of 
the week, 

There was a marked gain in busi- 
ness in wide cloths used by the au- 
lomobile and other, manufacturing 
trades, and this division of the mar- 
kel is now in a much stronger posi- 
lion. There was also a better busi- 
ness in ginghams, and some of the 
other colored lines. Prices continued 
unsatisfactory to the mills and there 
was general complaint of the nar- 
row profit margins. 

Percales and other staple printed 
goods sold well. Larger sales of 
draperies, flannels and bedspreads 


were reported. A number of large 


contracts for hose and belting duck 
were placed. 


(ood volume in wide drills, sheet- 
ings and sateens has been attained 
during the past week in the coarse 
varn cloth market. Demand for 
spots. and September shipments has 
been more pronounced, with buyers 
on some lines willing to go 3 or 4 
cents above contract rates to secure 
spot sateens. Spot drills have com- 
manded a premium on some cCon- 
structions and good business to the 
close of the year has been placed. 
Inquiry for yardage on wide goods 
for the first quarter of next year 
has been current. Market reports 
show volume only a few degrees less 
than that reached in the two weeks 
preceding. 


Slightly varying prices and a mod- 
erate amount of business in quick 
goods were among the characteris- 
tics of the fine cloth market. Ru- 
mors of lower prices in some shirt- 
ing lines resulted in some diminu- 
lion of trading, although a check-up 
showed no marked deviation from 
recent levels in chambrays and the 
like as actually possible. In some 
ravons, in silk and cotton mixtures, 
and fancies a moderate business was 
dione, in some imstances at slightly 
higher prices, while the rest of the 
market held firma. 

The 80x60 feeler-moltlion carded 


broadcloths were holding firm at 8% 
cents, in most centers. Good makes 
of 90x60s were being quoted at 10 
cents; seven-eighths reported on 
less choice goods, first hands. For 
spots of 100x600, 10% cents still 
heard, five-eighths generally wanted 
for contract. 

Through most of the week the 
majority of sheetings styles remain 
ed quiet and quotations on some 
constructions are irregular. For the 
31-inch, 48x48, 5.00 yard, 6% cents 
net was paid. Contract of 36-inch, 
40x40, 6.15 vard reported at 5% cents 
net; that price was also reported for 
some makes nearby, with others 
quoting five-eighths. Spots of 37- 
inch, 48x48, 4.00 yard reported sold 
at 8% cents net and some makes 
hold at one-half. For some makes 
of 40-inch, 48x48, 2.85 yard, spot, 11% 
cents was paid; less choice qualities 
quoted at di and 11% cents net. The 
market on 36-inch, 48x48, 3.00 yard 
is 10% cents net. Spots of 40-inch, 
8x48, 2.50 vard, which are scarce, 
again sold at 12% cents; for later, 
one-half and five-eighths quoted, on 
different makes. For 40-inch, 44x44, 
5.00 yard, 7 to 7% net quoted, de- 
pending upon make. 


The Fall River cloth market has 
shown very little change from las! 
week, with seattered trading in a 
variety of constructions. The esti- 
mated sales for this period will nol 
exceed 20,000 pieces, with prices 
somewhat irregular. Sateens = and 
twills were in moderate demand, 
with the former quite scarce for 
spot delivery, especially the 4.70 
number. Print cloths were only 
moderately active, with houses 
which are usually the big buyers 
absent from the market. Most of! 
the trading in prints was In 500 piece 
lots and ran down from this figure 
rather than up. 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 57 
Gray 38%-in., 64x60s. 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s... 8, 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80: 10% 
Dress ginghams ....... ............ 

Brown sheetings, 3-yd. | 11% 
Brown sh't'gs, 4-yd. 56x60s 
Brown sheetings, stand. {2% 
Tickings, 8-o0z. 22 a23% 
19 

Staple zginghams, 27-in. 10% 
Standard prints g 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard St., New York 


Philadelphia Office: Drexel Building New England Office: Pawtueket, |. 
Selling Agente fer 
GREY COTTON GOODS 


CARDED YARNS COMBED YARNS 


Constructive Selling Agents 


for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


23 Thomas Street 
New York City 


| 
| 
| 
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The Yarn Market NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
: Cotton Yarn 
Philadelphia, Pa.—The varn mar- by these mills at around 17 cents 
kets showed slight improvement last winter is on hand to enable SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
during the week. The confused them to quote low prices 1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
conditions have ‘been brought about Southern Single Skeins 
by the erratic trend of cotton prices — 4s-8s 33 
showed signs of becoming more set- +e th 
fled. Inquiry was considerably bet- 16s 24 
ter at the close of the week and — re 
small orders were more frequent. 26s 40 D bl D T | 
The amount of new business was ‘4° | 13% ounie uty raveiers 
generally small. {t is believed, how- ,,.,, Seuthern Two-ply Skeins = Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
ever, that many consumers are _ 10s 34 Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
ready to place larger orders as soon 125 te, RING. The greatest improvement en- 
) aa they are somewhat more confi: 30s =" tering the re room since the ad- 
di nt of cotton values. Most buyers 24s 37% vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
381, Manufactured only by the 
were willing to cover only a few 401, 
, weeks ahead. On the other hand, 4 49 National Ring Traveler Co. 
spinners generally are a inter- Southern Single Warps Providence, R. L 
ested in inquiry on future busin gg yh 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
al the prices buyers were willing to 19a 94 14 
pay. Spinners are bullish over the = 14s 35 
cotton outlook and can see fo rea- _ seit 
son tor lower yarn prices, especially 30s 40% 
pom = “| RIDLEY WATTS & Co 
very low point. Southern Two-ply Warps 
Mercerizers are beginning to move +4 
a moderate volume of yarn at the 1 a8 Commission g@, Merchants 
lower prices put into effect recently \ 
and are now becoming more conti- 44. 38 : | 
dent of an early eXpansion OF} de- = $4, NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
in large part, through the rest of the Cones PHILADELPHIA | | CHICAGO 
‘os Rs 
aa , 10s 33 Ve BOSTON BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 
Combed yarn dealers and spinners 14s 34 
8 34k, 
agents here report slightly more ia +g 
liberal sales to the processing Com- 20s 3D 
panies, but at very low prices. In 957° 
fact, such incrense as there hus been 26s 38 
in combed yarn sales has not had 
the effect of supporting prices. Southern Two-ply Combed Peeler = 
Combed yarn prices heard around 
the market are a cent or two lower, 30s 
on the average, than those reported yr a 
last week, BETTER LEATHER BELTING 
In carded yarns, weaving num-_— 
bers continue very quiet but move- 80s 87 
picked up more or less, although Ss 3-ply hard white warp twist 3014 


demand in this department of the ‘°5_ 4nd 1@s 3 and 4-ply hard white 


yarn tubes and skeins 

market remains decidedly Spotty. It Same, warps 32% 

is indicated that local. long-estab- Southern Two-ply Hard Twist Combed 
Peeler Weaving Yarns 

lished houses, 


whose associations §.12s 


46 
with certain of the larger knitwear 
manufacturers have been close, have — a¢« 54 
latelw come into the keenest sort of 
competition with direct selling spin- 5. 60 
ners. 60s a FOR FOR 
70s RH 


.The latter are taking ; antage of 50s 8D WEAVING 
\dvantage of Southern Combed Peeler Single Yarn on 
various aspects oft the present sit Cones and 
uation which are in their favor. 10s ee 
Whereas, relatively little carded 


yarn of any description is being ear- 22s 


SPINNING 
and 
CARDING 


24s 
ried in stock by the local dealers, og. {814 
direct selling knitting yarn spinners 28s 19 be 


appear able on brief notice to make 
required deliveries. If appears also 56s 
aus if some of the cotton purchased 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling SLIP-NOT BELTING COR P. 


Device, three Saddles in one, alao Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup. 
KINGSPORT, TENN. 


Distributed by 
PIEDMONT SUPPLY COMPANY 


Greenville, S. C. 


Manufactured by 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CoO. 
Bristol, R. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
+ 
ONE QUALITY 
’ 

| 

| 
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For Sale 


Liddell Automatic Engine, 40 
horsepower; Harris Corliss En- 


gine: 125 horsepower. Both in 
excellent condition. Rando _ 


Mills, Inc. Franklinville. N. 


For Sale 

“4 Stafiord 25 harness, double in- 

dex dobby heads 

72 Stafford 20 harness, double in- 
dex dobby heads 
Practically new, 

Box 691, Burlington, N. C. 


For Sale 
25.000 4x5% used spools: 40,000 
ixXS used spools Price and sam 
ple on request Lowell Shuttle 
Company, Lowell, Mass. 


a Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 


“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Chariotie, N. C. 


s'eeping car reservations call on 


Popular and Seashore 
Excursions 
TO 


Washington, D. C., Rich- 


mand, Norfolk and Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va. 

VIA 
Southern Railway System 
Friday, Au, ust 31, 1928 


Round trip fraes from Charlotte. 


Washington, D. C. $12.00 
Richmond, Va. 7.40 
Norfolk, Va. 8.75 
Virginia Beach, Va. 9.25 


Tickets on sale August! 31, good 
on all trains (except Crescent 
Limited 

Final limit good returning on 
all regular trains (except Cres- 
cent Limited) so as to reach 
original starting point prior to 
midnight Wednesday, Sept. 5, 
1928. 

Big League Baseball Washington, 


New York Yankees vs. Wash- 
ington Senators Sept. ist and 2nd. 
Philadelphia Athletics vs. Wash- 
ington Senators Sept. 3rd, 


For further information and 


any Southern Hailway agen'. 


KR. H. GRAHAM, 
Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotie, N. C. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
wooD WIREBOUND CORRUGATED 


‘proof 


TRACE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CORRUGATED BOXES 


DAVID M. LEA & COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1869 
Richmond, Va. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


>We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Company 
Millbury : Mass. 


ATLANTA 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


GEORGIA 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
E. Wynne 
Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—” 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


“Where Quality Counts” 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. 0. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 
“WHERE TRAVELER NEBDS ARE PARAMOUNT.” Use the 


‘UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which insure you against 


Interruptions and Delays in your work. 
FOR FINE YARNS— 
Use OUR SPECIALLY TEMPERED NARROW TRAVELBRS. 
FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 
Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET” 
Patent No. 1,636,992. 


wet 


| w! 
wi 
A 
| 
US. 
| RING TRAVELER | 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three month's we send the applicant notices 
es 


of all vacancies in the position which he 


ments for two weeks. 


ires and carry smal! advertise- 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer weaving and 
designing. Long experience and the 
best of references. No, 5474. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
spooling, warping, winding and twist- 
ing. Also overhaul spinning room ma- 
chinery. No. 6476. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
as second hand in large mill if pay is 
right. No. 65476. 


WANT position as overseer plain o” 
fancy weaving. lL C. 8S. graduate of 
fancy weaving. 4 years as overseer. 


Married Age 35. Go anywhere in 
Southern States. Best references. No. 
5477. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
as carding or spinning. Want a posi- 
tion with a future. Can handle any 
department. No. 6478. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
as spooling, warping and winding. 15 
years overseer. Temperate and good 
manager of help. A hustler for quality 
and quantity. Would consider position 
as second hand in large mill. No. 647%. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
age 45; 28 years experience in weave 
room; 15 years as overseer; now em- 
ployed. No. 6480. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Age 37. Married 
References. No. 5451. 


WANT position as superintendent 
overseer weaving. Go anywhere im- 
mediately. Best references. No. 5482 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both in small mill. 23 
years experience on white and colored. 
Married, sober, and have good refer- 
ences. No. 5483. 


WANT position as superintendent, as- 
sistant superintendent, overseer spin- 
ning or overseer cloth room. 15 years 
mill experience, including 5 years gen- 
eral office work. Began in the opening 
room and worked through every de- 
partment under one of the best mill 
agents in the South. Age 30, married 
and best references from present em- 
ployers. No. 4. 


WANT position as second hand on Uni- 
versal winders, and warping; some ex- 
perience in spooling Know yarns up 
to 120, cotton and silk. Would like to 
get with good processing company. No. 
54856. 


WANT position as book-keeper or gener- 
al office clerk. Six years experience in 
book-keeping, stenography, making 
payrolls, etc. Married, age 24, will go 
anywhere immediately. Best  refer- 
ences. No. 654 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 15 
years clean record. Age 40. Married; 
strictly temperate; references, all em- 
ployers. No. 5487. 


WANT position | as overseer carding. 
Experienced, and well qualified. Best 
of references. No. 5488, 


WANT position as manager, general 
superintendent or superintendent. Un- 
derstand all processes of manufactur- 
ing from raw cotton to finished goods. 


Best references—all past employers. 
No. 6490. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Understand the Bedeaux system, low 
cost and good production. References. 
No. 6491. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Experienced, well qualified and will go 
anywhere. No. 5492. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. 23 years mills experience 
and can give good satisfaction. No. 
5493. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
l7 years on present job. Present em- 
ployers will recommend me. No. 6494. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
spooling, twisting, winding; 8 years ex- 
perience, age 411; gvod manager of 
help; can tigure any change in spin- 
ning room; will take day or night 
work. Keferences. No. 56496. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Long experience and best of references. 
No. 6496. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
plain or drill. Now taking course in 
fancies. Age 41. Hight years experi- 
ence as second hand and overseer. 
Married, two other workers in family. 
Member Baptist church. Best refer- 
ences. Nw. 6497. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Nineteen years experience on plain, 
colored and fancies. Good references. 
No. 6498. 


WANT position as roll coverer and belt 
man. ls years experience; age 33; 
married; best of references. Can handle 
any size job. No. 6499. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
carder and spinner; plain or fancy, 
Jacquard and Dobby weaves of all 
kinds. No. 5500. 


WANT position as overseer spinning: 
would take position as second hand in 
large mill; also overhaul machinery. 
Age 34. Martel Mills officials will 
recommend me. No. 6501. 


WANT position as dyer, bleacher, chem- 
ist, on cotton goods. 21 years experi- 
ence on ginghams, awning and ticking: 
can dye sulpher vat, mineral and vege- 
table. Age 42. Best of references. No. 
5502. 


_ 


WANT position as overseér weaving, 
carding or spinning; well experienced 
and best of references. No. 5503. ~ 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant to superintendent, or carding 
and spinning. Qualified, experienced, 
reliable. No. 5504. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 20 
years experience; will be at liberty 
after August 25th No. 65505. 
overseer large department, — either 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
carding, spinning, weaving or cloth 
room. Would accept position of travel- 
ing salesman of mill supplies. No. 5506. 


WANT position as overseer or second 
hani in spinning; age 34: I. C. S. grad- 
uate; Wilk gO anywhere. No. 5507. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
designer, or as stenographer and cost 
accountant. Experienced dobby design- 
er, and fancy weaver: well educated 
and want position where there is 
a chance of advancement. No. 65508. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
as second hand in large mill. Age 37 
One year on fancy weaves, six years 
overseer cloth reom. I. C. S. graduate. 
Will go anywhere. No. 5509. 


WANT position as overseer carder or 
spinner or both in smaller mill. I. C. 8S. 
graduate; experienced: married and no 
bad habits. Am a North Carolina boy. 
No. 5510. 


spinning, or spooling, twisting, warp- 
ing and beaming Prefer carding and 
spinning, and would like to go to Okla. 
or Ark. No. 5511 

WANT position as superintendent of a 
yarn mill; eight years on present posi- 
tion as superintendent. Good record 
and best references. Ne, 6612. 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 


IT COSTS LESS 


TRAVEL TRAIN 


THE SAFEST 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
THE MOST RELIABLE 


Gay trom: dete cole) . and « third 
{a {) fare 
for reund trip 


Roand trip tickets, be 
oween stations distance 
250 miles or 


R ort | te . One end « hall 


oween stations distance fer reand 


Pec turther tnformstion see any Southers Rallway System Ticket Agent 
ee WRITE 


g. N. AIKEN, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM | 


Landscape Service 


Landscape Architects, engineers and tree 
and laid out 


surgeons. Mill Villages planned 
Large and small estates, home grounds, parks, cemeteries and 
playgrounds laid ont and graded, sown to grass or sodded and landscaped 
Shade trees, evergreens, blooming shrubs and other ornamental plants furnish- 
ed and planted. Thorough tree survery practiced. 
We come to you at any place. 


Southern Landscape Service 


1411 Independence Bidg. Phone Hemlock 6477 


All our work is guaranteed. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


$1 
= 
AKRON 
Leather Belting 
Most kconomical 
= 
| 
i 
crete 
| 
| Between any twe stations on Seuthers Raliway 
Newest and most System ter pertod months 
economical ticket ever | G04 ter individual purchaser and between 
| stations distance 200 miles less. 
The 10-trip ticket — | ticket 
The 20-trip ticket | The 20trip ticket Be 
The 30-trip ticket — | The 3@trip ticket * * * 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Accountants— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 

Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier MDngineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine, J. & Co. 

Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Automatic Feeds for Cotten— 


H & B American Machine Company 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Spoolers— 

Barber-Colman Co 

T. Entwistle Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 

Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 

Eelipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Ball Bearings— 

Charles Bond Company. 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

S F Industries, inc. 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Balers— 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


kKconomy Baler Co. 

Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc 
Economy Baler Co 

Balling Machines— 

Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Baskets— 

Charles Bond Company 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 

Reaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Corporation 
aston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Bntwistile Co 
Saco-Lowell Shope 

Beam Weads— 

7. C. Entwistle Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Beams (All Steel)— 

T. Cc. Entwistle Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Beams, Warper-— 
Washburnp 

Bearings (Ball)— 

Cc. Entwistle Co 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co 

S K F Industries, inc 
Steel Heddle Mfg Co 
T B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Bearings (Roller>— 

Charles Bond Company 
tivatt Roller Bearing Co 
S K F Industries. 
rimken Roller Bearing Co 

Bearing, Shaft— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Bearings, Textile Machinery— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Bearings (Tapered Roller)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Bearings (Thrust)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Belt Conveyors— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Belt Tightenere— 

Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Belting— 

The Akron Belting Co. 

Charles Bond Company 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 

Gastonia Belting Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

Greenville Belting Co. 

KE. F. Houghton & Co 

Slip-Not Belting Corp 

Ton-Tex Corporation 

Belt Cement— 

Charles Bond Company 

Graton & Knight Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 


Beit Contactors— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Beit Dressing— 
Charles Bond Company 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Belt Lacing— 
EB. F. Houghton & Co 
Belt Wax— 
E. C. Atkins & Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Belting (Link) 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co 
Ramsey Chain Co., Ine 
Belting (Round Cord)— 
F. Houghton & Co 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works ,Inc. 
Blieacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bieaching Chemical— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Sorymeer Co. 


Bosson & Lane 
J. B. Ford Co. 
seydel Chemical Co. 
Senneborn Sona, Inc. 
(has. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Bobbins and Spools— 
American Bobbin Co. 
David Brown Co 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co 
Draper Corporation. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Bolts and Nutse— 
Standard Nut & Bolt Co. 
Boxes (Corrugated)— 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Box Shooks— 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
Boxes (Wirebound)— 
Vavid M. Lea & Co.,. Inc. 
Blowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Brushes— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
Curtis*& Marble Machine Co 
Gastonia Brush Co. 
Brushing Machine— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Bunch Builders— 
Draper Corporation. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Bb. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grinaoers— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Canvas and Leather Lug Straps— 
KE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Pickers— 
Kk. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Strapping— 
Kk. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Counters— 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Dobby Cords— 
Kk. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
HM & B American Machine Company 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Card Cleanere— 
The Belger Co. 
Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Gros. Mfg. Co. 
Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
T. Entwistle Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Roy, B. S&S. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Card Stripper— 
Abington Textile Machinery Co. 
Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Castings (Brass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Caustic Soda— 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Certified Public Accountants— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Chain Belts and Drives— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 
Check Straps— 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Chemicalis— 
American Aniline & Extract Co 
(Chemical and Dye Corp. 
Ee. L. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Circular Cloth Cutting Knives— 
E. C, Atkins & Co. 
Cleaning Agents— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sloth Folders— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Inspecting Machines— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Ine 
Boonomy Baler Co. y 


Cloth Room Machinery— 
Brigges-Shaffner Co. 
Clutchee— (Friction)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Company. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Cloth Winders and Doublere— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co 
Combs— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers. Warpers, Slashers)— 
Draper Corporation. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Commission Merchants— 
J. P. Stevens 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Watts, Ridley & Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machinee— 
American Moistening Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Cones (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Cooler (Air)— 
— See Humidifying Apparatus. 

Cost Specialists— 

Rhyne, Moore & Thies 

Cotton— 

Newburger Cotton Co. 

Cotton Machinery— 

Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

T. C Entwistle Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co 
Roy, B. S. & Son 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Stafford Co., The 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Cotton Openers and Lappers— 

H & B American Machine Company 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Cotton Softeners— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Hart Products Corp. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Seydel- Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Chas. H. Stone 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Cotton Stock Drying Machines— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp 

Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 

Couplings (Fliexible)— 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Couplings (Shaft)— 

Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Cranes— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Dobby Chain— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

Dobby Straps— 

E. F. Houghton & Co 

Doffing Boxes— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Doublers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Co. 

Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co.. Inc. 

Drop Wires— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Oyestuffs and Chemicals— 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
Borne, Scrymeer Ce. 

Bosson & Lane 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 
E. l. Du Pont de Nemoure & Co., Inc. 
General Dyestuffs Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John D. Lewis 
National Aniline & Chemica! Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Works— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Electrical Engineers— 
R. H. Bouligny, Inc. 

Electric Fane— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 

Electric Hoistse— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Electric Motors— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Lincoln Electric Co 

Electrical Engineers— 
Harrison-Wright Co. 

Electric Supplies— 

General Electrie Co. 

Elevators— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Engineers (Mill)— 

——See Architects and Mill Engineers 

Engineers (Ventilating)— 

American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Paks-Cramer Co. 

See also Ventilating Apparatus. 

Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

Extractors— 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 

Fences (iron and Wire)— 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 

Fibre Speciaities— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Finishing Compounds— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Inc. 
Borne, Scrymeser Co. 

& M. Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

K. F. Houghton @& Co 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 

Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 

Finishing 
See Dyeing, rying, Bleaching and 
Finishing 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Fiat Wall Paint — 

E. i. du Pont de Nemeurs & Co., Inc. 
Fiuted Rolis— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Flyer Pressers and Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Fiyers— 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 

Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Friction Clutches— 

——See Clutches 

Friction Leathers— 

F. Houghton & Co. 

Garment Dyeing Machines— 

Klauder Waldon Dyeing Machine Divi. 

sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 

Garnett Roll Grinders— 

B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 

Gearing (Silent Fiexibile)— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Gears— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Ferguson Gear Co. 

Link-Belt Compan» 

Grab Bucketse— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Greases— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Grease Cups— 

Link-Belt Company. 
Gudgeon Rolls— 

Easton & Burnhasgm Machine Co. 
Washburn 
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Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Grinding Wheels 
©. Atkins & Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sona, Inc. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Hand Knottere— 
EK. C. Atkins & Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
cland Stripping Carde— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Company 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
See Heddles and Frames 
Hiarness Leathers— 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Heddies and Frames— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland fg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
J. H. Williams Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Hosiery Drying Formse— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
J. H. Williams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 
Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Humidifiers— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Hydrogen Peroxide— 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co 
H ydrosulphites— 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Kettles (Dye)— 
Brigges-Shaffner Co. 
Ketties (Mixing)— 
Brigges-Shaffner Co. 
Kettles (Starch)— 
Brigges-Shafiner Co. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


Knitting Lubricants— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
EE. F. Houghton & Co. 

K notters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Landscape Architect— 
E. 8S. Draper 
Southern Landscape Service. 

Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Werks 

Lease Rods— 

Washburn 

Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Leather Loom Pickerse— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Leather Straps— 
Graton & Knight Co. 
EE. F. Houghton & Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 
Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Stafford Co.. The 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
R. Il. Warp Stop Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. 
Loom Harness— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Co. 
Loem Pickers— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Loom Reeds— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 
Charles Bond Co. 


Draper Corporation. 
immons Loom Harness Co. 
F. Houghton & Co. 

H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Lubricante— 

Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Inc. 
Standard Co. 
The Texas Co. 
Lug Straps— 
Charlies Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Machinery Enamel— 

BE. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Mangles— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machinese— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Vercerizing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Metal Paint— 

E. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers Co. 

General Electric Co 
Mill Architecte— 

——See Architects. 

Mill Lighting— 

— —See Electric Lighting. 

Mill Starches— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Mill Trucke— 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 

Mill White— 

KE. L. du Pent de Nemours & Co., Ine. 

Napper Clothing— 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Napper Roll Grinderse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 

Non-Breakable Hack Saw Blades— 

C. Atkins & Co. 

Oile— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
A. W. Harris Oll Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Standard Co. 
The Texas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

@ils (Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 


Opening Machinery— 


B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 
Overhaulerse— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Overseaming and Overedging Machines— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Bo. 
Packing Cases (Wood)— 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Painte— 

DuPont de Nemours Co., EB. I. 

The Glidden Co. 

Tripod Paint Co. 
Patents— 

Paul B. Haton 
Picker Geare— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond 

Emmons Loom Tins Co. 

Garland Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

BEB. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Pickers and Lappere— 

H & B American Machine Company. 

Saco-Loweli Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Picker Loops— 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Picker Sticks— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Marhinery— 

H. Butterworth = Sons Co. 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


and Fittinge— 
arks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevatore— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Pinboards— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
Draper Corporation. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn 
Whitin Machint Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., I 
Beconomy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charies Bond Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Percelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Printing Machinery— 
Briggs-Shafftner Co. 
Pulleys (Cast iron)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Liink-Belt Company. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Pumps (Boller Feed; ~ Centrifugal) — 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Quillerse— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Quill Boards— 
Washburn 
Raw Stock Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rayon, Celanese, Artificial Silk— 
American Glangstoff Corp. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Commercial Fibre Co. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
DuPont Rayon Go. 
The Viscose Co. 
Receptacies— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reeds— 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Reels— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rings— 
Draper Corporation. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Ring Traveler— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
R. Newmann & Co. 
Roll Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rolis— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Seuthern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Washburn. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ino. 


Rolis (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Roller Bearings— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Rope Drives— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Round Leather Harness Straps— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shope 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Manhine & Press Co., Ino. 
Saddies — 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Ce. 


Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel, Juseph A. Co 
Sanitary Fountainse— 
See Drinking Fountains. 
Scouring Powders— 
Arabol Mfg. Co., The 
Bosson & Lane 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
KE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powderse— 
Oakite Preducts, Inc. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Geods)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Curran & Barry 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 
Iselin-Jefferson Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 
——See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shear Grinders— 
B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolie— 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn 
Shuttlies— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
U. SS. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
J. H. Williams Co., The 
Silent Chain Drives— 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Ce. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Rameey Chain Co. 
Silver Steel Hack Saw Blades— 
E. C. Atkins & Co. 
Machinery— 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Cv 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Machines— 
Charles B. Johnson 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gumse— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Haberland Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
D. & M. Co. 
Haberland Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
EK. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Skein Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine TMDivi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Ce 
Skewers— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers— 
Charlies B. Johnson 
H & B American Machine Company: 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Slasher Combs— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Soda Ash— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sodium Perborate— 
Roessier & Hasslacher 
o. 
Sodium Peroxide— 
Roessler & Hasslacher 
*o. 
Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Arxold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Borne, Scrymeer Co. 


Chemica: 


Chemiva 


$8 

‘ 
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E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
LL. Sonncborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Softeners 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Kk. Houghton & Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Spindier— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Spindie Repairere— 
Coliins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
H & B American Machine Compa: 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Spooi- 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co 
Lestershire Spool Mfg 
Walter L. Parker Co 
Steel Heddle Mig. Co. 
U. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Spooclere— 
Draper Corporation. 
High Soeed Warpere— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Bpooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 
Foster Machine & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Link-Belt Company 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Squeeze Rolis— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Roaney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Starchn— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Cc. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
Stee! (Electric Furnace)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Stee! (Open Hearth)— 
Timken Reller Bearing Co. 
Stee! (Special Analysis)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
ocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Stripper Carde— 
Howard Bros. Mfe. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Sulphur Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons ; 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Tankse— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 
arber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Temperature Regulators, Pressure— 
Taylor Instrument Cos 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation 
Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Cost Engineers 
Rhyne. Moore & Thies 
Textile Oryere— 
American Moistening Co. 


Textile Gums— 
Arabol Mig. Co. 
Stein, Halli & Co. 
Chas. H. Stune 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson AlkaH Works 

Thermometers— 

Daylor 

Thermostats— 
favier inetrument 

Top Rolis For Spinning Framee— 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn 

Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Transmission— 

S K F Industries. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Transmission Beits— 

Charlies Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Houghton & Co 

Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company 
Ramsey Chain Co., Ine 
T. B. Woods Sons Co. 

Toilets— 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 

Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
Kamsey Chain Co... Ine. 

Traveler Cups— 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 

Trucks (MIll)— 

W. T. Lane & Liros. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Trucks for Pin Boards— 
Washburn 

Tubes (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Tubing (Seamless Steel)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Twister Rings— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Twisting Machinery— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

H & B American Machine Company) 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 
Varnishes— 

The Glidden Co. 

Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 

Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Ventilating Fans— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loem Works 
Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Warp Conditioners— 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 

Warp Dressing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seyel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 


Warp Sizing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation. 
R. l. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Arabol Mfg. 


Boseon & Lane 
General Dyestuff Copr. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel Woolley Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co 
Weiding Apparatus (Electric Arcj)— 
Lincuin Electric Co 
W hizzere— 
Teihurst Machine Works 
W indere— 
Abbott Machine Co. 
Kastwood, Benj. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co 
Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
W indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 


Parks-Cramer Co. 

Yarn Conditioning Machines— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery ‘‘o 
C. G. Bargent’s Sons Corp. 


Yardage Clocks— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Yarn Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inv 
Economy Baler Co. 

Yarns (Cotton)— 
American Yarn and Processing (uo 
Mauney Steel Co 

Yarns (Mercerized)— 
American Yarn and Processing Co 
Maunev Steel Co 

Yarn Testing Machinee— 
Scott. Henry L. & Co. 


LSTEEL 


PROOF 


ECONOMY BALER 


Waste 
Press 


Up-Stroke 
Hydraulic 
Performance, 
Electric 
Operated 


Saves 
First Cost 
Pits 
Floor Space 
Labor 
Operating Costs 


Presses for Waste, 
Cloth, Yarn, ete. 


Largest Line in U. S. 


ANN ARBOR, 
DEPT. T. B., MICH. 


ful weaving. 


Dallas, Texas 
W. H. Gibson 


ADC- MAR 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Griffin, Ga. 
W. T. Osteen 


Greenville, 8. C.., 
W. W. Greer 
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LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Trucks 


One of the outstanding features of 
Lane Canvas Mill Trucks, and this 
applies also to all Lane Baskets, is the 
entire absence of any rough surfaces 
or, in fact, anything whatever to in 
any way injure the most delicate 
materials handled therein. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


HoTrec IMPERIAL 


Broadway at Thirty-second Street 
New York City 


Radial Center of All 
‘Transportation Lines 


Within Walking Distance of 
Everything Running 


RATES 
One Person 
Rooms Without Bath $2.00 up 
Rooms With Bath 2.50 up 
Two Persons 
Rooms Without Bath $3.50 up 
Rooms With Bath 4.00 up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath . 6.00 up 


Your Valued Patronage Solicited 


WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 


that will give you steady production and long 
service: 


Heddles 


soldered by our own special patented process— 
smooth! 


Heddle Frames 


of best quality selected woods 


Shuttles 


with several features to make them the outstanding 
shuttles for satisfactory results. 


A trial order will show you what 
guality and service really mean. 
Write! 
Wire! 
Phone! 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
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FOR 
DRILLS, OSNABURGS, TUBING, DUCKS, AND DENIMS 


The Most Satisfactory Harness is 


THE NON-SLIP MAIL 


PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE 
ADAPTED TO MACHINE DRAWING 
LIGHTER THAN STEEL 


SCIENTIFICALLY CORRECT FOR CAM LOOMS 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


1867 Lawrence, Mass. 1928 
Southern Representative: George F. Bahan, Charlotte, N. C. 


Cold Rolled Steel Bars | 


Round’s—Square’s—Flat’s 


The largest stock in the Carolinas, on hand in our ware- 
house for immediate delivery. Call on us for steel. 


Service 


Barry Steel Split Pulleys 


Large Stock—Immediate Service 


Pioneer Pressed Steel Hangers 


And Bearings—Safety Set Collars—Compression Couplings Continuous Automatic Extractor 


This apparatus consists of a ruggedly mounted pair of 12” diameter 
compound lever weighted squeeze rolls, with adjustable feed and doffer 


aprons, to which bleach or dye liquor saturated cotton or wool is con- 
° e tinuously delivered by an Automatic Feed and by which the maximum 
a nir a earin OS percentage of such contained liquid is squeezed from the fibres and runs 
to waste or is recovered as the situation demands. 
for All Installations. Trv Our Service Why not employ this modern Extractor in your dyehouse ? 
C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP, Graniteville, Mass. 
BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 


and Yarn Conditioning Machinées 


Winston-Salem. N. C. Fred H. White. Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 
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HOME SECTION 


TEXT 


SOUTHERN 


ILE BULLETIN 


Edited by “Becky Ann” (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., AUGUST 30, 1928. 


Correspondents Special Issue 


David Clark, Our 
Host 


Will Give You All a Dinner in 
Greenville During Exposition. 


As host to this meeting of the 
correspondents of the HOME SEC- 
TION of the SOUTHERN. TEXTILE 
BULLETIN. we bid you all a sincere 
and hearty welcome. Am sorry that 
several of our good contributors are 
missing from this splendid group of 
textile men and women. For sev- 
eral months we have tried to get 
your pictures for this get-together 
meeting. 

We would like to know you all 
personally. We hope that all of you 
who attend the Exposition in Green- 
ville, S. C.. this fall, will make our 
booth headquarters, and feel af 
home with us. 

We are going to plan to have you 
all take dinner with us, there, at a 
time to be decided on later. “Aunt 
Becky” will let you know when, 
and where, when we get it all ar- 
ranged. 

Would like to call the attention of 
you all to “Little Willie,” who went 
lo work when a very small boy, 
probably about the age of 10. That 
accounts for his being so stunted 
2?) we suppose, and ['m sure you 
are all sorry for him. 

We are giad you all appreciate 
the HOME SECTION. We felt that 
it would fill a great need in the 
textile industry, and we are deeply 
gratified over the result. Your. ap- 
proval and support has been hearty 
and sincere, and we thank you for 
the splendid co-operation you have 
given to “Aunt Becky.” 


By writing up these splendid news 
letters from your communities, you 
are giving them the right kind of 
publicity, and creating a good opin- 
ion of the textile industry in cir- 
cles where the truth is not known. 
We ask your continued co-opera- 


DAVID CLARK 
Our Host 


tion, and trust that THE BULLETIN 
and the HOME SECTION may gain 
many more friends through your 
influence. 
Again, welcome, and thank you. 
DAVID CLARK. 


WELCOME! WELCOME! 
WELCOME! 


Howdy! and. welcome, to every- 
body! 

We are meeting a week earlier 
than we expected, and this is why. 
The story gave out, and we have 


plenty room, this before 


starting another. 


week, 


We are so proud of you all we 
don't know how to express it. But 
we know you are going to be a big 
surprise to thousands who read the 
BULLETIN, and have false opinions 
concerning how Southern mill peo- 
ple look. 


We don't believe that a finer or. 
more healthier looking bunch could 
be gotten together from any source, 
unless “hand picked”—and these are 
not. 


Mr. Clark didn’t tell you anything 
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about himself, in his “welcoming 
address.” But isn't he a fine looking 
host? Can't you imagine what a 
hig generous heart he has, and how 
he is so deeply interested in the 
Southern textile industry? Hasn't 
he proven to be the very best of 
friends? Indeed, few really com- 


“Aunt Becky” 


prebend or understand the height, 
depth and breadth of his devotion 
to the textile South. Only those 
who are closely associated with him 
in a business way, really know how 
truly great he is. 


And just think! We are all to 
have dinner together in Greenville 
during the Exposition this fall! 
isn’t that grand? We will let you 
know all about it a little later. 


“GEE McGEE,” Anderson, 8S. C. 


We are particularly proud of this 
picture, which we tried so hard to 
get; we plotted with Mrs. MeGee to 
make him think she'd quit him if 
he didn’t send it, or let her. When 
this picture came a letter came from 
McGee with it which said: 


“I'm in a dickens of a fix. My 
wife said if I didn't send you my 
picture she'd do it herself, and 
she used some mighty plain lan- 
guage. I told her that you didn’t 
want this thing, but she inform- 
ed me that she and you were 


running this business. Poor me 
and Jeems! Here's the awful 
thing—I've done give up. Bul 
rll play a trick on her—so [I'm 
including one of her and our 
‘Boss.’ ” 


MRS. McGEE AND THE BOSS. 


Now won't Mrs. McGee be surpris- 
ed? But that happy trio should 
never be separated at all, and so 
here are all three. Aunt Becky had 
the honor of being a dinner guest 
in the lovely home of Mr. and Mrs. 
McGee, and to say that “it was a 
delightful oecasion” is putting it 
mildly. 


Nobody’s Business 
By McGee 


OLD STYLE DISEASE IMMUNITY 


When I was a kid, I reeall that 
during epidemics of measles and 
whooping-cough, I always wore a 
little bag of asafoetida (then called 
assy-fid-i-ty) around my neck, and 
woe unto the seat of my britches if 
I took it off or lost it. My parents 
knew beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that I'd never caich anything as 
long as I wore that stink ball. 


| made me a substitute for thal 
asafoetida wad. I took a rag and 
lied up a spoonful of sand and hub- 
bed a smidge or two of the asafoe- 
lida rag on it, and on my way to 
school, I'd take off the stink “wad” 
and put on my sand bag, and ex- 
change them every afternoon on 
my way back home, so when mother 
came around on inspe¢tion, she'd 
always find that I had my right pro- 
tection. She lined all 11 of us child- 
ren up and smelt us all the way 
down the line. This practice was 
always an afler supper past-time. 

By using the sand bag, I made 
much better head-way with the 
girls. I caught a good many things 
though while I was in school re- 


gardiess of my safety appliance. It 
certainly didn’t keep me from (tak- 
ing a few diseases that society folk 
wont admit they know anything 
about ,even though they had ‘em in 
their heads and “it” on their hands 
when they were poor country peo- 
ple. 


I found i! possible on several ov- 
casions {0 somewhat overcome the 
odor of asafoetida. We had a cake 
of sweel smelling soap in the “con- 
pany room from the time-I was six 
years old till I was grown. We fig- 
gered that a cake of soap for that 
room would last at least a year or 
so. I made it a practice (when | 
had a good chance) to lather myself 
all over with that scented soap, and 
lel it dry on me just so and believe 
me, Bleasites, | was the best smell- 
ing object In my township till I was 
caught up with. Then I stood up for 
several days while everybody else 
sat down when they cared to. 


I believe the presen! generation 
would rather have all manner of 
diseases than wear one of those ver- 
min pacifiers. Germs were nol 
plentiful when I was a boy Me and 
my brothers and sisters and all the 
little niggers in our community al- 
ways sucked the same sugar-tit till 
it was done sucked plumb up and 
we never took nothing from one an- 
other that we knew of. But there 
are germs now to beat the band and 
asafoetida, too 


“MIKE CLARK,” rfd. 


He works on Mr. McGee's farm, 
sells beef and dabbles in politics. 
Just now, Mr. McGee informs us 
that Mike is running for “kurriner,” 
and like all other candidates, fully 
expects to get elected. Note the 
five-dollar bill in his shirt pocket— 
proof that he is not broke, by Heck. 
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BUSY BEE CLUB, SMYRE MILL, GASTONIA, N. C. 


Tow row, left to right — Haze! 
Queen, Mona Joy, Delphia Dagen- 
hart, Christine Moody, Gwendoline 
King, Marie Lynn, Lillie Hurst, Fan- 


nie Bryant, Mabel Joy, Edna Ewing. 


If any mill community anywhere 
can show us twenty-five prettier 
girls than these, we'd truly like to 
see them. And these are not “se- 
lected” for their beauty of form or 
feature. They are girls of Smyre 
Mills, who are interested in worth- 
while things. 

Mrs. Lanier, beloved and gifted 
‘leader of this club which she or- 
ganized five years ago, has a pecu- 
lar gift which enables her to get 
close to her girls, and it is a great 
privilege and blessing to be under 
the influence of this. noble woman. 


Second row—Mrs. SS. A. Lanier, 
Leader, Mattie Jones, Sallie Davis 
Crindstaff, Ollie Hurst, Jennie Whis- 
nant, Delia Triplett, Ruth Case, Lil- 
lan Baker, Mae Collette. 


She leads them through the week in 

their social activities, and most of 

the girls are in her Sunday school 

class. While this club has meant 

much to the girls themselves, it has 

also meant much to the community. 
They Are Busy Bees. 

Once a year—usually the first 
week in August—these girls, chape- 
roned by Mrs. Lanier, go for a week's 
camping trip to the mountains or 
other popular resort. This year 
they went to Wrightsville Beach, 
stopping at Atlantic Cottage. 

When the club meets every Mon- 


Bottom row—Sudie Hutchins, Ez- 
zie Killian, Jenny Gilbert, Nell Ew- 
ing, Blanche Killian, Edna Killian, 
Gertrude Joy. 


day night, they “bunch” news items 
for the HOME SECTION. 

During the year they make money 
io finance their vacation trip, by 
making and selling candy, ice cream, 
sandwiches, etc., and have given 
several fine community plays. 

All of this shows what can be ac- 
complished through concentrated 
effort and co-operation, encouraged 
and strengthened by the interest of 
Superintendent and Mrs. Marshal! 
Dilling, both of whom are sincerely 
interested in the personal welfare of 
every one in their village. 


LANETT, ALA. 


Lanett Mill Division 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

Here I come with just a few 
“Lanett news” items; our superin- 
tendent is Mr. R. W. Jennings, and 
a very nice man he is; always will- 
ing to help those in need. Assistant 
superintendent, Mr. J. H. Howarth; 
weave room overseer, Mr. H. L. 
Pruitt; spinning and spooling, Mr. 
J. R. Federline, Jr.: card room over- 
seer, Mr. J. A. Bone; cloth room 
overseer, Mr. M. C. Morgan; they are 
all very nice men and right on their 
jobs. 

We have a beautiful mill village 


and our mill park is prettier; has 
beautiful grass and flowers and on 
one side we have Mr. Lanier’s monu- 
ment, in the center of the park, with 
“Park benches” around. 

Some of the weave room runs 40 
hours,’ while some runs 50 and 60 
hours; no weaving runs at night, 
now, but some of the spinning room 
runs day and night, stopping on Fri- 
day nights. 

Our baseball boys have been play- 
ing good ball this season and will 
play the Fairfax ball team Satur- 
day, at Lanett’s ball park; we have 
only “home boys” and they are 
“strutting their stuff” in the valley. 

We have a beautiful new audi- 


torium, and the prettiest school 
building anywhere around, and just 
think vacation days are nearly over 
and school starts Monday, August 
27! 

Our slasher room boss, Mr. D. R. 
Richardson, has been out all last 
week on account of sickness: here's 
hoping him a “speedy” recovery. 

My mother and sister are expect- 
ing to spend a few days in Green- 
ville, 8S. C., pretty soon. 

Don’t forget me when you get 
your book, “Truth Crushed to 
Earth” finished. I enjoy it so much 
and am interested in “Virginia” and 
“John.” 

PEGGY. 
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“RILLY JOE.” Uniontown, Ala. 
Now laugh—some of you who 
have thought that “Billy Joe” wore 


She's an all around good fel- 
low, though. We know, ‘cause she 
has visited us. That ts something 
we can brag about, anyhow. And 
“Billy Joe” is a dandy good corre- 
spondent, as our readers all knhow. 
Also, she’s sent us more subscrip- 
tions than any other subsertber. 
Some hustler,. she is. 


pants. 


“LITTLE WILLIE,” Selma, Ala. 


Such a “little” boy he is! We are 
sure his folks are uneasy when he 
is out alone—especially at night, 
when little boys might get kidnap- 
ped. Everyone of our office girls 
wanted to get possession of “Little 
Willie's” picture. They wanted it to 
show to their “sweeties” to make 
them jealous! It’s great to be 
young! This “little” boy went to 
work at a very tender age—that’s 
why he never grew! 


POULAN, GA. 


Poulan Mill News 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
Mrs. G. 8. Sumner has returned to 


her home after spending some time 
visiting relatives in Florida. 

Mr. Leon Chapman is visiting his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Chapman. 

Little Miss Mary McGee has been 
down with fever, but is improving 
fast. 

Mr. Jim Grubbs and family of Ore- 
gon, visifed his brother, Mr. S. R. 
Grubbs, vesterday. 

We have been having Iots of rain 
for the last week. 

Mrs. W. W. Langston 
Sunday in Ever Green. 

Miss Irene Phelps of Poulan and 
Mr. Ray Fouche of Atlanta were 
married Tuesday afternon, August 7 
at the Poulan Methodist church. She 
is the daughter of Mr. D. A. Phelps. 
Her winsome charm has endeared 
her to many. The couple will make 
their home in Atlanta. 


spent last 


JEWEL. 


“JEWEL,” Poulan, Ga. 


Did anyone ever see a finer, 
healthier looking group than our 
correspondents? “Jewel” is the 


proper name for this splendid spec- 
men of .Georgia’s young woman- 
hood. Can you imagine a boy taking 
her to ride and then “making her 
walk back?” We can’t, but we can 
imagine her turning the tables and 
making him bite the dust! 


SEVEN STATES REPRESENTED 
IN THIS “CONVENTION.” 


Please note that representatives 
from seven States—North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee and Texas, are 
represented in this issue. 

We are extremely sorry that 
every correspondent is not present, 
because this is a fine, jolly bunch 
and it is “good to be here.” 

All of you be making plans to 
meet us in Greenville, 8. C., during 
the Exposition, this fall, when we 
want to have every one possible 
with us for a grand dinner. 

“AUNT BECKY.” 
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“KITTY,” Hartsville, S. C. 


Our youngest correspondent, but a 
splendid one, as all will agree who 
have been reading her letters to 
Home Section. Look at thase lovely 
curls—something so seldom seen in 
this day of shorn heads. Kitty, we 
are glad you have kept your curls. 
We are proud of you in every way. 
AUNT BECKY TO 

HAVE A VACATION 

There will be no Home 
Section next week. Aunt 
Becky is not well and needs 
a week’s rest. 

Another story will start 
September 13th. We hope 
you will like it as much as 
you did “Truth Crushed to 
Earth.” 


“TILLY,” Red Bank Mill, 
Lexington, S. C. 


How is this for South Carolina? 
Doesn't “Tillie” look dependable? 
And that is the way she writes, too. 
Not the “flapper type,” but a really 
fine honest-to-goodness girl; we are 
sure that she is a community favor- 
ite. 
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“THELMA,” Millen, Ga. 


Our readers around Laurel Hill, 
especially at Springfield Mull, will 
know this lady, and be pleased to 


see her smiling face. Her good let- 
ters have been truly appreciated, 
and we know our subscribers al 


Millen enjoy them, as do others all 
over the South who know the people 
there. 


“POLLY,” Kings Mountain, N. C. 


and 
She 


“Polly” is one of our first 
most faithful correspondents. 
is also the champion Dahlia grower 
in her county, a good wife, mother, 
friend and neighbor. We are not 
trying to write her epitaph—we just 
want her to have her flowers whi.e 
she can “smell ‘em.’ And, to know 
“Polly” is to love her. Her home is 
a real “home nest;” we have been 
there and we know. 


CLINTON, 8. C. 


Lydia Mill 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

After the storm clouds have pass- 
ed and the high waters have receed- 
ed the folks of Lydia seem to be 
happy again. The storm was pretty 
bad in this section and did consid- 
erable damage. 


Mr. C. D. Berry resigned his posi- 
Lion as section man in spinning 
room last week. 

Mr. E H. Morgan was promoted 
lo section man in spinning room. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dewey Mills of Shel- 
by, N. €, were week-end visilors to 
Mr. ana Mrs. James Mills of Lydia. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. Paul Mauld- 
in, a daughter, Lil.ie Lorine. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. Mat 
August 13, a daughter, Sarah 


Davis 


Mr. Joe Ben Burnett and Miss 
Queenie Elders were quietly mar- 


ried here August 17th. 

James Sheall Smith, {he small son 
of Mr. and Mrs, Ralley Smith, died 
here August 17th. 

Miss Eunice Loyd of Henrietta, 


N. C., is visiting Mr. and Mrs. R. W. 
Justice. 
Mr. Charles Cobb who has been 


away on vacation has returned to 
take up his duties as spinning room 
section man. 

Mr. Minos Cox and family have re- 
turned home after two weeks visit 
to relatives in Lexington, N. C. 

Messrs. J. R. and Charles 
motored to Gaffney Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. C, T. Oakley and son, 
Frank, returned from Anderson, 
Sunday where Mrs. Oakley has been 
visiting relatives. 

Mrs. R. W. Justice and children 
are visiling relatives in Anderson. 

SMOKY. 


Cobb 


Why Not? 
“Bill, what is a quarterback?” 
“Quarterback? Why, it’s a 25-cent! 
refund.” 


- 


Epitaph. 


I'll sleep in peace ‘til I hear Gabe’s 
horn; 
It's the first real sleep since the 


twins was born. 


“A READER,” Kershaw, 8S. C. 


We commend this correspondent 
for loyalty and promptness. He 
doesn't wait till tomorrow to do the 
work of today. When we asked our 
correspondents some months ago to 
send their pictures, he was the first 
to respond, and we shall never for- 
get that. 


“JACK.” Ranlo Station, Gastonia, 
N. C. 


Sorry, girls, but 
“Jack” is—“Nuthin 
what a girl! Typical of girls around 
Ranlo, though Now, please don't 
everybody gu) to Ranilo, for they 
always have all the help needed. 
Sure there’s a reason—lots of rea- 
sons. “Jack” is a fine correspondent 
and a fine girl. 


you what 
but a gurl’ —but 


see 


“SHANNON,” Southern Brighton 
Mill, Shannon, Ga. 


We are calling on this card room 
fmends for the truth. 
Hasn't he sent us a picture that he 
had made years ago for his sweet- 
heart? Anyhow, we are glad to see 
how he ter.” He is 
some booster for Shannon, and the 
mill officials there should hand him 
a gold medal for the fine publicity 
he gives their company. 


overseer s 


looks. or “use 


Good Measure. 


Sam—“Dat sho’ is spifocatin’ 
shirt you all got on, Mose. Ah is 
gwine t’ have Mandy make me one. 
Hlow many yahds do hit take?” 

Mose—“How many yahds? 
zee, Ah gits me three lak if 
one yahd las’ night.” 


Law- 
outen 


oh 
“A 
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ROSE COLE, Atco, Ga. 


Yes, that's her true name, and she 
has every reason to be proud of it, 
just as her overseers are proud of 
her, her work and splendid examp.e. 
She is in love with her home town 
and with the entire mill company, 
and teaches a class m Sunday 
school. 


“BETTY JEAN,” Lovefield, 
Dallas, Tex. 


Who said, “Go west, young man, 
xe west!” Anyone will agree that it 
was good advice—especially if alt 
that time such beauties as this could 
be found in the west. “Betty Jean” 
doesn’t write often, but when she 
does, she has something to say, and 
knows how to say it. 


HUNTERSVILLE, N. C. 


Mrs. Thomas W. Edgeworth of 
Laurens, 8. C., is visiting her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. B. M. Howie. 
Prior to her marriage last fall Mrs. 
Edgeworth was Miss Alma Howie, 
one of Huntersville’s most popular 
girls. 

Mrs. J. H. Walters and small son, 
John Boyd, are visiting relatives in 
Lexington, N. 

The members of the B. Y. P. U. 
gave an ice cream supper on the 


Baptist church lawn Thursday 
night. A large crowd was presen! 
and the occasion was enjoyed im- 
mensely. 

Miss Margaret Burkham has just 

returned from visiting friends in 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
The Oxford Orphans gave their an- 
nual concert at the high senool 
auditorium Saturday night, August 
18. 

At a recent business meeting of 
the Epworth League of the Hunters- 
ville Methodist church the following 


officers were elected: President, 
Lorena Mahaffey; vice-president, 
Ruth Hager: secretary, Grace Cov- 


ington: treasurer, Joe Kerns: devo- 
fional leader, Margaret Burkman; 
superintendent of social department, 
Frank Henderson. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. Reece White, 
a girl, Mildred Antoinette. 

Mrs. R. E. Ballard. who 
critically ill for the past 
slowly improving. 

Misses Martha and Gertrude Bar- 
nette entertamed a large number of 
their friends at their home Friday 
night, August 17. 

Miss Lorena Mahaffey has had as 
her guests during the past week 
Miss Streetor Stewart of Belmont, 
N. &., and Miss Willie Mae Mahaffey 
of Kings Moutain, N. ©. 

Mr. Walter Hellard of Oswego, N. 
Y., has been spending several days 
with his sister, Mrs. J. H. Walters. 

Miss Lois Alexander of Gilead is 
visiting frends and relatives in 
Huntersville. 


has been 
week, is 


ADELINE. 


“A GERORGIA CRACKER,” Fries, Va. 


Appearanees are sometimes de- 
ceptive, but we have a hunch thal! 
he is bald-headed! However, he is 
by no means empty-headed, and that 
is the main thing in a correspond- 
ent. Our readers all enjoy his bright 
letters, and visitors often ask us, 
“Who in the world is “Georgia 
Cracker?” Well, here he is—and we 
are proud to present him. 


Humboldt, Tenn. 


“RUBYE,” 


Bright eyes, pearly teeth and dim- 
ples, and a smile very roguish and 
coquettish! Highly educated, 
and a born leader. Loved by all who 


boo. 


arent jealous of her, talented and 
worthy of every honor. What a 
glorious mill girl—and she’s “Way 


‘flown in Tennessee. 


“JUST LOTTIE,” East Laurinburg, 
N. C. 


Charming young lady of Dickson 
Cotton Mills, noted for pretty girls 
and good yarns. Say, boys, shut up! 
1 don't know whether she has a 
“steady” or not. Ten to one she has. 
She sends us splendid letters from 
her home town, and is interested in 
her church, Sunday school and mis- 
sionary society. 


A Fast One. 


A pretty girl lost her glove. The 
finder was an old bachelor named 
Page, and he returned it to her, 


with this note: 

“If from your glove you take the 
letter 

Then glove is love, and that I have 
for thee.” 

To this the girl replied: 

“If from your name you 
letter ‘P’, 

Then Page is age, and that won't do 
for me.” 


take the 
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“4 GERORGIA PEACH, Hartwell, Ga. 


The kind of “peach” that “Old 
Card Mechanic” says he always 
“falls for” and he believes il was a 
“neach” instead of an “apple” that 
caused the fall of Adam. Anyhow, 
this “Georgia Peach” is a good ex- 
ample of Georgia products in this 
line, and we are mighty proud of 
her help in getting up our paper. 


AUNT BECKY TO 
HAVE A VACATION 


There will be no Home 
Section next week. Aunt 
Becky is not well and needs 
a week’s rest. 

Another story will start 
September 13th. We hope 
you will like it as much as 
you did “Truth Crushed to 
Earth.” 


“ROSEBUD,” Calhoun Falls, S. C. 


One of our brightest and best writ- 
ers, a good scout and home booster, 
deeply interested in all that pertains 
lo the community, and one whose 


influence must be felt for good. 
Now, boys, keep quiet—she'’s a 
school girl and not interested in 


committing matrimony at present. 


CHEROKEE FALLS, 8. C. 


Truck Loaded With Boys and 
Groceries Falls Into Creek 


Dear Aunt Becky, and All: 

Our mill is still on full time and 
we are justly proud. 

A rain storm which far «xceeded 
that of last Friday night visited 
Cheroee Falls Wednesday. The rain 
began falling early Wednesday 
mornme and continued on into the 
night. Broad river was said to be 
the hgehest it has ever been here. 
The mill was forced to close down 
for two days on account of high 
walter; Cherokee experinced no 
other damage. Several houses be- 
longing to farmers below the dam 
was under water. And a great deal 
of live stock belonging to the farm- 
ers near here were drowned. 

What came near being a serious 
accident happened Saturday after- 
noon when a dray truck belonging 
Lo Cobbs store, fell down a 50 foot 
embankment between the depot and 
ihe mill village: four small boys 
were in the truck with the driver 
and ali came oul without a seratch. 
Mr. Cobb said his steering wheel 
came off: result was the boys, 
groceries, and truck landed in Do- 
little ereek. 

Tuesday night Superintendent 
Jewell was host to about 40 of his 
employees when they all gathered 
in the basement of the church for 
a get-together meeting. All over- 
section men, fixers and a 
number of others, were invited; 
several interesting talks were made 
by Mr. Jewell, T. J. Bagwell of 
Spartanburg, who is general man- 
ager of the mill, R. H. King. over- 
seer weaving, W. R. Stepp, overseer 
carding, C. F. Grant, overseer spin- 
ning and Mr. Brown, who is our new 
affice man, also gave a short talk. 
Beans, sandwiches, tomatoes, crack- 
ers and hot coffee was prepared and 
served by Mrs. Jewell, Mrs. Grant 
and Mrs. King. 

J. Jewell and family, F. Grant 
and family and W. Scot and family, 
motored to Spartanburg recently 
while there they all went 'o the air- 
plane landing field for a bit of ex- 
citement; Mr. Grant and Mr. Jewell 
look a ride. 

The many friends of Mrs. Ular- 
ence Burgess are delighted to know 
she is doing nicely after being in 
the Gaffney hospital for some time. 
the Gaffney hospital for some time. 

Mr. J. A. Gilmer has returned to 
his home in Greenwood after spend- 
ing a week with his daughter, Mrs. 
C. F. Grant. 

Roscoe Lineberger has returned 
lo his home here after spending his 
vacalion in Bristol, Va., and Mount 
Mitchell 

Sam Hopper, accompanied by C. 
D. Harding spent last week in the 
miuntains of North Carolina and 
Bristol, Va. POLLYANNA. 
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“LUDDIE,” Orr Mill, Anderson, 8S. C. 


Luddie has only written a few 
limes, but he writes delightful let- 
fers which do not take much room. 
No, girls, he has not told us any- 
thing about himself at all. so better 
he careful, he may be married. We 
don't blame you for liking his looks. 
There are a lot of fine looking “boys” 
around Orr Mill, and in the office. 


Now That Was a Bright Idea! 


Mr. was driving .a party of 
friends recently, and the air in one 
of the tires leaked out. Mr. —— had 
no pump in the automobile. Several 
persons in the automobile party of- 
fered a number of solutions to re- 
heve the trouble. Finally Mrs. 
said: “John, leave the automobile 
here and you walk to the filling sta- 
lion for the air!” 


“BLUE BIRD,” Sunset 
Selma, Ala. 


Mills, 


Alabama must have picked her 
representatives for this issue of 
Home Section. Surely, all the folks 
in Alabama are not so fine looking. 
“Blue Bird” must have a perch in 
the Sunset Mills office, for her 
“songs” all come beautifully type- 
written, to the delight of the lino- 
type operators. Aren't we proud of 
our girls? I say we are. 
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“BLUE EYES,” Rosemary, N. ©. 


Another bright school girl who ts 
interested in her community. You 
have all noticed her splendid letters, 
I am sure. Rosemary is a lovely 
mill town that joins Roanoke Rap- 
ids, and the community interests are 
in common. “Blue Eves” tells us 
good news of the many advantages 
and improvements there. 


“TINY,” Landis, N. (©. 


“Tiny” just did get here in time 
lo join our pictorial group. She ts 
a faithful chronicler of news tor 
Landis, and her smiling face will 
win many friends among our read- 
ers. Now, look our entire bunch 
over, and remember that these are 
cotton mill folks—and they can hold 
their own anywhere, We are proud 
of each and every one of them. 

Ask Poultry Editor Wood. 

“Is a chicken big enough to eat 
when ils three weeks old?” 

Rookie—“Why, of course not.” 

Sscout—“Then how does it live?” 


Telling Him. 


Editor—“Are these jokes origi- 
nal?” 

Contributor—“Yes, | wrote them.” 

Editor—‘“Then vou must be older 


than you look.” 


CAPTAIN NUNGESSER 


Sent m by H. V. Webster, High 
Point. N. C. 
| will teli vou of a brave man 
Who was the pride of France: 
And in her hour of need, did help 
Te stop the foes edvance. 


Charies Nungesser, was the pilot 
Of the “Plane of Death,” 

That sent forty-three Germans 
Down to the ground, and death! 


Time and again he rose to battle, 
And each time the black cross 
Of Imperial Germany fell: 
And each was Germany's loss. 


A roar of mighty motors. 
Sound of crashing guns; 

Sound of rending fahric, 
And death to the Huns! 


The gruesome lines across his plane, 
The white death's head, tis said, 

Showed his willingness to die, 
That France might lift her head. 


Then came the time when peace 
Came back to all the world, 
And Nungesser, flew away 
To win honors in the world. 


He challenged the grim Atlantic 
He would fly to America’s shore, 
Bul his plane: has disappeared: 
And he will fly no more! 


Men who defy the lords of the air; 
Will drink this toast to men of the 
sky, 
“Here's to the man gone west to day; 
“Here's to the next to die.” 


“UNCLE ZEB,” Banning, Ga. 


Somehow, we had pictured him as 
an old Confederate veteran—or al 
least a very old man with a walking 
stick. But look at him! Looks like 
a “sheik.” But he must be all right, 
for he holds a responsible position, 
and takes the lead in lots of things 
especially eating barbecue, we have 
heard. “Uncle Zab” is all right and 
has a happy outlook on life. 


“ALICE,” East Lumberton, N. C. 


We are delighted to present to 
our readers this good correspondent 
from Mansfield Mills, home of one 
of the finest dairies in the State. 
Pure milk for all, is the aim of the 
company, and it is safe to say that 
no babies or sick people fail to get 
fheir share. “Alice” takes pleasure 
in telling everything good she can 
about the people of her village, and 
if is a pleasure to get her letters. 


“POLLYANNA,” Cherokee Falls, 


Ss. C. 


An especially interesting writer. 
This picture doesn't do her justice, 
but is the best we could get from 
the picture we had. She is intensely 
interested in her community, and in 
church and Sunday school work. Is 
a busy wife and mother, but has 


. time to send us the news. and al- 


Ways something good. 


Hard Worker. 
Visitor—“How long has that office 
boy worked for you?” 
Boss—“About four hours.” 
Visitor—“Four hours! Why I 
thought he had been here a long 
time.” 
Boss—“Oh, yes, he has been here 
for nine years.” 
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